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N Wednesday morning the telegraph brought news from 

America which, as Mr. Gladstone says, struck Europe * with a 
thrill of horror.” A double assassination had been committed in 
Washington. The noblest President whom America has had 
since the time of Washington, certainly the best, if not the ablest, 
man ruling over any country in the civilized world, had been 
assassinated on the 14th April in a private box in Ford’s Theatre 
by a comedian of the name of John Wilkes Booth,—the son of 
an English actor who emigrated to America and had died in 
Baltimore. This man’s grandfather had, it seems, been foolish 
enough to call his father Brutus Booth, which may have first 
sown the wicked thought of assassination in the mind of his 
son. It was the anniversary of the fall of Fort Sumter, the day 
on which the Union flag was rehoisted on its walls. General Grant 
was to have been with Mr. Lincoln in the box, and the assassin 
had apparently provided himself with two weapons, a single- 
barreled pistol with which he shot Mr. Lincoln, and a long 
dagger with which he probably might have stabbed General 
Grant, had not the General fortunately departed by a late 
train to Burlington. The murderer leaped upon the stage, cry- 
ing out “Sic semper tyrannis!”"—the motto of Virginia—and 
escaped by the side avenues of the theatre, which were familiar 
to him. Mrs. Lincoln's shrieks first told the spectators that the 
uring of the pistol was not a part of the play. The scene 
round the President’s death-bed—he lingered till morning—is 
described as affecting in the extreme. Mr. Stanton, the Secre- 
tary for War, sat beside him, crying like a child; Mr. Sumner 
held the dying President's hand during the night, and the rest 
of the Cabinet (except of course Mr. Seward) lingered in the 
rom. At half-past seven a.m. on the 15th of April Abraham 
Lincoln ended the short but glorious career which will place 
him for ever among the noblest rulers of the worid. 


At precisely the same hour—ten o'clock —another ruffian pene- 
trated into Mr. Seward’s sick room, injured Mr. Frederick 
Seward so seriously that he is not expected to recover, wounded 
Major Seward and a male nurse, and then fell upon the help- 
less and prostrate Secretary, who was in bed, and hacked him 
about the face. This fellow, too, escaped, owing to the want of 
presence of mind in the astonished household. But Mr. Seward 
had not been mortally wounded, and though very weak from 
his previous sickness, it is hoped that he may recover. Neither 
assassin had been captured on the 15th of April. 





The death of the President brought into action the most unfor- 
tunate clause in the United States’ Constitution. On any such 
occurrence the Vice-President becomes President as a matter of 
right, and can be unseated only by a violent revolution. Never- 
theless, as, while the President lives his coadjutor has no power, 
the choice is always directed by a wish to conciliate some strong 
but subordinate interest. In the present instance the Republicans 
wished to reward the Abolitionists of the South, and selected Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, a man of fifty-seven, born in North Carolina 
and originally a tailor by trade. He had become a man before he 
learned to read, but at the age of twenty he was elected alderman 
of his village, at twenty-eight he was sent up to the State Legis- 
lature of ‘Tennessee, at thirty-five he was electel to Congress, 
from forty-five to forty-nine he served as Governor of his adopted 
State, and from that time to March 4 of this year was a Senator 





of the United States. He is therefore a trained politician, and is 
said to be a rough, vigorous man, a good and argumentative speaker, 
and personally kindhearted. Originally a pro-slavery democrat, 
he has from the outbreak of the war been a strong Abolitionist, 
but it is probable that, like his former party, he is still a free- 
trader. His unfortunate exhibition on the day of his inauguration 
as Vice-President is said to have been an accident, he being 
habitually a temperate man. Ile was sworn in on the 15th, eight 
hours after Mr. Lincolu’s decease, and declared that he accepted 
the duties trusting in God and relying on the support of the 
Cabinet. He has retained all the secretaries, and appointed Mr. 
W. Hunter, a moderate, as locum tenens for Mr. Seward. 


The murder has produced a profound sensation in Europe. 
The Emperor of the French instantly forwarded a letter of con- 
dolence to Mr. Bigelow. The British Ministry propose on Monday 
to move a formal address to the Queen, praying Her Majesty in 
any communication with the American Government to add an 
expression of the grief of the ILouses; and the Italian Parlia- 
ment has been for three days draped in black. In France horror 
and regret seem to be universal, and in the north of England 
even Liverpool, always Tory and always Southern, has voted an 
address of condolence to Mrs. Lincoln; and all Ireland appears 
to be passionately excited. Only in London is there a mixed 
feeling. Strange to say, the educated class—which has in the 
main been Southern—is full of grief and sympathy, individuals 
among them expressing both by the most unmistakeable signs. 
The mass of the workmen here are indifferent, and it is only 
from them that any brutalities have been heard. The press, 
with only two exceptions, has expressed the strongest abhorrence 
of the deed, the two exceptions being The Standard and—strange 
to say—The Globe. ‘The former applies to Mr. Lincoln the 
words used in England to condemned criminals, the latter 
publishes an elaborate exoneration of the South. It is necessary 
to remind the Americans that on such points 7’e Globe does not 
represent the feeling of the Government. 


All the great cities intend, we believe, to present addresses of 
condolence either to Mrs. Lincoln or the American Government, 
and we trust that as the emotion of horror dies away into one of 
regret the intention may be persisted in. For once the feel- 
ing of all parties in the United Kingdom is unanimous, and if 
those who draw up the resolutions will but express them in terms 
which do not commit the Southerners to an official condemnation 
of the South, unanimous addresses of sympathy may be sent to 
Washington from every city and town in Great Britain, In 
Ireland even this degree of caution will, we believe, be unneces- 
sary. 


The mystery of the Road murder, which for five years has per- 
plexed the police and all who feel an interest in undiscovered 
crime, has been at last revealed. On ‘Tuesday Miss Constance 
Kent appeared before Sir ‘Thomas Henry, and surrenlered herself 
as the murderess of her half-brother Francis Saville Kent, a child 
of four years old. It appears that after her acquittal in 1860 she 
was sent abroad, but returned two years since to England, and 
obtained a home in a religious house at Brighton, where she has 
remained ever since. Her confession of guilt was first made to Mr. 
Wagner, the well-known Vicar of Brighton, but the idea of a 
public confession came, he says, from herself. Before the magis- 
trate she was perfectly calm, and exhibited no trace of that ten- 
dency to insanity which it is said has been manifest in her mother’s 
family. No motive has yet been assigned either for the murder 
or the confession, and a part of the public seems inclined to believe 
that the criminal's belief in her own guilt is a mere delusion. We 
cannot accept that solution, but it is certain that if the confession 
is limited, as at present, to a bare statement of the fact, it will be 
very ditlicult to obtain evidence sufficient for trial. The father, 
after living five years under suspicion in order to protect his 
daughter, cannot be expected to say much, and the nurse, the 
principal witness, is married, and in Australia. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s budget was, as we all knew that it would be, | 
a very prosperous one. ‘The excess over his own estimates in last 
year’s revenue was 3,185,000/., sugar having recovered after the 

ss than 404,000/, beyond what haha ex- 
1. and malt having been also exceedingly productive. 


pected, For 
the current year Mr. Gladstone showel a surplus of 4,031,000). | 


] 





reduction of duty no 


OF this he | 


before the reduction of duties on which he deeidled 
: tea duties 


proposes to apply 1.868,0002. to the reduction of tl 

by 6d. inthe pound—one-half ; 1,650,000/. to the reduction of the 

income-tax over the remaining portion of the year b: 

260,000. to the reduction of the fire-insurance 
| 


) 
yy 2d. in the | 
pound; and 
duties from Midsummer to is. 6d. Thus he loses of his surplus— | 
£ | 
1,868,000 
1,650,000 
260,000 


£3,778,000 
-leaving a surplus of 253,0001., which he proposes to retain. 
But his measures involve a further loss in the financial year 
of 1866-7— ; 


207,000 


Tncome-tak  csccccscocvccoccccceces aeaemee 
Fire Insurance ... okcawededen 








SNE: sicaciversntnendiecdneracoiucerchcacece. DERRIOD 
De SRORIIIO: occcee soconsviccesessease eoooree 260,000 
£1,417,000 


The Estimates and expenditure of the year will then, if Mr. 
Gladstone’s changes are adopted, stand as follows :— 


7 





betrayed, and an article published in 7'e Times at 5 a.m. told the 
world all Mr. Gladstone had to tell twelve hours later. From 
the character of the budget no harm was in this eise done but 
suppose the reluctions had been on tobacco, or win. or spirits aes 
gar, and that any accident had delayed Mr. Gla'lstone’s expo- 
m, millions of property would have remained practically wn. 
saleable. Even in twelve hours dozans of speculators who hap- 
penel to believe The Times might ruin other dozens who believed 
that Cabinet secrets were always kept. 
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The Grand Duke Nicholas, Cesarewitch of Russia, diel at Nice 
on the 24th inst., of the new epidemic, spinalis meningitis, which 
has now made its appearance in Savoy. IIe is said to have been a 
man of some promise, though of a sickly constitution, and his 
next brother is weaker still. It seems to be believed that the 
family will ultimately transfer the succession to the third gon 
the Archduke Wladimir, still only a youth. The Czar, the Czarina, 
and the betrothed wife of the Cesarewitch, the Princess Dagmar, 
were present at his side when he expired. 





The murder of the President has rendered it almost difficult to 
remember that on Sunday came the great news of the surrender 
of General Lee with all his army to General Grant. On the 9th 
of April General Lee agreed to the mild terms of surrender asked 
by General Grant. The officers of Lee’s army were to give their 
individual paroles not to take arms against the Government of the 
United States until properly exchanged, and each company or 
regimental commander was to sign a like promise for the men of 
his command. ‘The arms, artillery, and public property were of 
course to be given over to the officers of the United States, but 
the officers were to retain their side-arms and private bag- 
gage. ‘Ihis done, every man was to be at liberty to return home, 
and not to be molested so long as he observes his parole and 
the laws in force where he resides. These mild terms were 











Interost on Debt ........0sc0cssersecreereeee 26,350,000 
Charges on Consolidated Fund , 1,960,000 
APMY ccosceees copaveseesess sadennewee 14,348,000 
TNWET siccvatevisdsvseiecsesinevevscensicscronserse BOONE CO 
CIE BURGOS asecescsccsecisstcccestsccecssessces F000, 000 
Revenue Departments........... ésctcvcsevess 007,000 
Packot Service...ccc.cossssesseccsessecssceseve 842,000 
£66,139,000 
£ 

Customs ....crrccccrrrsscccccccersscsercerssces 20,907,000 
18,770,000 


BO séteswscescen 
Stamps ......... 
‘ee 


9,550,000 
5,350,000 






Property Tax 6,150,000 
Post Office ......666+ -- 4,250,000 
Crown Lands ....... . 315,000 
Miscellaneous ....... © 2,650,000 

=e 450,000 


China Indemnity....... 


£66,392,000 

66,139,000 
2 — 

253,000 





BEPenditarze  cccccocevsversorsscccsscceeccese s 


SUPPLUS eccsccesersssesccesevosccscceoscssessee 





Mr. Gladstone gave a very encouraging view of the growth of 
our Revenue, stating that whereas between 1840 and 1852 it was 
only 1,030,000/. per annum, between 1853 and 1859 it increased 
1,240,0007. per annum, and between 1859 and 1865, 1,780,000/. 
per annum. [le surprised the House much by an assertion that 
our imperial expenditure is, instcad of less, considerably greater 

+ 


than that of France. The French accounts of expenditure include, 
s which we should never think of 


offered by General Grant after repeated communication with the 
President, and it is expressly stated that at the Cabinet atterded 
by Mr. Lincoln on the day of his murder he had spoken with the 
warmest kindness of many of the Confederate leaders, especially 
General Lee, who will, we are sure, be the first to repudiate the 
foul crime that has stained his cause. 

It is affirmed that a second poison, the action of which is 
‘‘ masked ” but strengthened by antimony, has been detected in 
the body of Mrs. Pritchard. The accused doctor remains quiet 
and self-possessed and confident of acquittal, and no evidence as 
to motive has as yet been secured. 


The Emperor of the French leaves Paris, it is said, for Algeria 
to-day. The real object of his journey is, it is said, to try some 
arsenicated waters near Constantine, but the ostensible object is 
to mect certain leading Arab chiefs, on whom the personal 
presence of the “‘ Frank Sultan” is expected to exercise a great 
effect. A plan said to have been proposed by the Emperor for the 
future government of Algeria, but rejected by all his advisers, is 
discussed in another column. 

John Leech’s sketches and pictures in oil, the sale of which has 
been completed this week, realized a sum of 6,500I. 








he said, many local charges 

including in our imperial expenditure, and exelwling them, in 
1863 the French imperial expenditure was only 60,815,000L., 
against an English expenditure of 70,5352,000/, showing an 
excess on our part of more than 9,000,000 in that year. 

In manner and delivery Mr. Gladstone’s budget was_ less 
fascinating than usual. Was he dejected by its preternatural 
simplicity, for which he almost apologized,—or conscious of the 
claim of other and sadder political subjects on the minds of his 
audience,—or painfully interested himself in the same theme? 
He only became his natural self when engaged in the warm attack 
on the proud imaginations of the friends of beer, who instead of 
being deadened by the stupifying fumes of that heavy fluid, 
exaggerate the pressure of a 6,000,000/. duty into a 20,000,000/, 
cost. Ie indulged himself once, however, in a very characteristic 
Gladstonism, which no doubt materially soothed the pain of his 
surrender to Mr. Sheridan concerning fire insurance. ‘The fire- 
insurance duty, he said, was not so much a ‘tax upon prudence 
as ‘a tax upon property, with two exemptions,—the exemption of 
the imprudent who do not insure, and of the very large proprietors 
who are self-insure'l.” The proposals were well received, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s apology for their simplicity blandly accepted by the 
House, who seemed to think it a superfluous courtesy. 


This year for the first time in many years the heads of the 
budget, which ought to be the strictest of Cabinet secrets, were 


The fiction which ascribes superior chastity to the country dis- 
tricts is rapidly dying out. Mr. J. Percival, in a long letter which 
has been published, states that out of every 100 children born in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland 11 are illegitimate, and that 
‘“‘modesty dies out among their population.” Ile recommends 
that the periodical fairs should be abolished, that annual hirings 
or statute fairs should be discontinued, that farm servants should 
be watched “ like the servants in a gentleman’s family,” and that 
employers should inquire into the chastity of those whom they 


The suggestions, except that for 


employ, both male and femde. 
The 


the abolition of annual hirings, seem exceedingly feeble. 
notion of control over people living in their own houses is absurd, 
and when they live in their employers’ the control is practically 
all but nominal. The true remedy is the education of the people. 
which will wtimately proluce that terrible dread of dishonour 
among women which is the first guarantee for chastity in the middle 
an upper class. As for the men, religious feeling is, we believe, the 


only restriction which has the slightest effect. 


The Fishmongers’ Company on Wednesday gave a great dinner 
to Messrs. Galt and Cartier, the Canadian Ministers who have 
visited England to arrange with Her Majesty’s Government the 
terms of Confederation. Both made speeches on behalf of their 
cause. Mr. Cartier, as a French Canadian, told his hearers that 
Canada looked with “horror” on annexation, and that she would 
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funds for defence by additional duties on imports. 
an English Canadian, offered a warm tribute to the 
Lincoln, and affirmed that the Confederation 
gould diminish, not increase, the burden upon Great Britain. Both 
speakers seemed to assume that the adherence of the maritime 
colonies was an essential element in the plan, and neither offered 
the faintest suggestion of a plan by which adhesion could be 
secured. ‘The tone of their speeches was pleasant to Englishmen, 
but as we are all already convinced, arguments should be addressed 


to the recalcitrant provinces. 


not raise the 
Mr. Galt, as 
merits of Mr. 


On Monday General Peel made another attack upon Govern- 
ment for the changes recently made in the War Office. He 
was, however, feebly supported, and the vote was passed. The 
absurd system, therefore, under which, if a vacancy occurred in one 
department the promotion was given to a clerk from another, 
may be considered abolished. W e are heartily glad of the de- 
cision, for the reform involved a principle much more important 
than itself, namely, the right of a department to dictate to its 
Parliamentary chiefs. ‘There has been too much of this lately, 
and if the country does not watch encroachments it may find 
itself governed, as India is, by a compact corporation, which con- 
siders itself entitled to rule, insteal of serving the population 
which pays its wages. The army is already a great club, and 
the civil service will very soon be another. 


A report has just been submitte] to the Italian Government on 
the education of the people which discloses a frightful state of 
popular ignorance. Out of 21,777,534 people, 16,999,701 are 
unable either to read or write. An Italian who cannot read is 
not so ignorant as an Englishman in the same position, but there 
is nevertheless ample work for the schoolmaster. In Piedmont 
only is half the population alle to read, and we trust that the 
moment public feeling will allow, education throughout the penin- 
sula will be made compulsory. 


The Prussian Government has receded’a little in the matter of 
the Duchies. It promised to take Kiel, but Vienna remonstrated, 
whereupon Herr von Bismark proposed to call the Estates of the 
Duchies, a proposal which as he knew would admit a principle 
Austria could not accept. Pending the reply, he on Thursday 
informed the Chamber of Deputies that he meant to have Kiel— 
by arrangement, and requeste! it to vote that the port was 
required by the interests of Prussia and Germany. Thereupon 
Herr Virchow jumped up, and by a happy inspiration moved a 
resolution declaring that the Chamber would vote the funds for 
the fortifications of Kiel, provided its right to control the budget 
were fully acknowledged. These good Prussians are learning how 
to wage parliamentary war. 


The negotiations between Turin and the Papacy as to filling up 
vacant sees are not yet finished, but it appears probable that a 
compromise will be found, the King recommending and the Pope 
appointing throughout Italy. ‘That is exactly the English system, 
the Chapter electing Bishops recommended in a letter from the 
Crown, which it is penal to disregard. The penalty cannot be 
imposed yet in Italy, but Erastianism is a progressive idea, 
and till it wins it is easy to leave the see vacant, and give its 
revenues to the King’s nomince. 


Dr. Pusey has written a somewhat remarkable letter on the 
subject of the expected contest for the University of Oxford be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The doctor not 
only expresses a profound faith in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ high-souled” 
nature, but states in rather emphatic terms his entire fearlessness 
with respect to Mr. Gladstone’s views on the extension of the suf- 
frage. “I doubt very much whether a bond fide universal suffrage 
(if the State should so think good) might not here (as it has in 
France) add to the political strength of the Church.” He earnestly 
deprecates the University of Oxford parting ‘‘ with a representative 
who has served her, the Church. and the State, with a very intelli- 
gent and illustrious, as well as a very devoted service.” All this 
might be accounted for by—no doubt is in part due to—Mr. 
Gladstone’s known preference for a new tribunal of appeal in 
spiritual matters, but Dr. Pusey’s last sentence expressing faith in 
Lord Palmerston can scarcely be so accounted for. ‘“ Lord Pal- 
merston has in some importaut respects deserved the gratitude of 
the Church. The clergy would, I think, make a mistake if they 
Should join in the attempt to disturb his Government which is 
aimed at in the opposition to Mr. Gladstone.” ‘The letter isa 
creditable one to Dr. Pusey. ile at least is not a mere Conserva- 
tive in Church matters. Ie believes that his faith will stand the 





test of democracy, and only be rooted more strongly by the rough- 
ness of the popular winds. 


A railway question very similar to that involved in the recent 
struggle between the Great Eastern and Great Northern railways, 
—the former representing free trade and cheap coal, and the 
latter protection and monopoly,—is now before a committee of 
the House of Commons. If any one well acquainted with the 
economic geography of England had to lay down on a map the 
railway system best adapted to the economic requirements of the 
country, one of the very first lines which would suggest itself 
would be one from the coal and iron-consuming districts of the 
Midland Counties to the great iron and coal fields of South Wales. 
Not only would such a line convey the iron direct to the Black 
Country, but it would also afford that district direct access to the 
important western ports of Llanelly and Milford Haven. The 
last link necessary to complete such a line is now before Parlia- 
ment, but is met with violent opposition by the Great Western, 
which claims a vested right to convey minerals from Llanelly 
round through all the indentations of the South Wales line 
through Gloucester and Hereford to Birmingham, and to charge 
in proportion to the length of the route. We trust the principle 
of railway monopoly will not prevail again. The most that the 
Great Northern or the Great Western can do is to postpone for a 
year or two the lines so urgently demanded by public interest, but 
it is important that they should not be allowed to do even that. 


The Colonial and General Land Credit Company—capital, 
1,000,0007, in 40,000 shares of 25/. each—proposes to undertake 
the business of a land and credit company in the British colonies 
and adjacent territories. The directors have entered into pre- 
liminary arrangements for the purchase of about 3,000,000 acres 
of land in the colony of Natal, and about 300,000 acres in Orange 
Free State. 





The Ottoman Company—capital, 500,000/., in 25,000 shares of 
201. each—has been started for the purpose of transacting the 
profitable business of commission merchants and financial agents 
in connection with the trade and commerce of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The head office of the company will be in London, with 
agencies in the manufacturing districts, and branches at Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and Beyrout. 


The International Contract Company invite applications for 
shares in the Plymouth Shipbuilding, Dock, and Iron Works 
Company, the capital of which is 250,0001, in 10,000 shares of 
251. each. It has been formed for purchasing the freehold pro- 
perty known as Queen Anne’s Ship Yard, Plymouth, whic’: th 
directors have secured on advantageous terms. It is propos to 
extend certain portions of the premises, so that the company inmay 
be in a position to undertake business on a larger scale. 


Consols yesterday left off at the closing prices of Saturday last. 
viz., at 90} 2 for money, and 903 91 for account. ‘The i irke! 
in the early part of the week was firm at advancing prices, the 
quotation for time bargains on Tuesday having been Yi} }. 
The news of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination caused great depression 
on Wednesday, and the price for account fell to 903. On ‘Phurs- 
day Consols for account opened at 903 7, and closed at 01 to 91), 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, April 21. Fri lay, Apeil 2s 


Greek ee e o “ 204 _ 
Do. Coupons .. ” ee oe oe 8 -- 
Mexican ee oe oe oe oe ee 263 
Spanish Passive «- as és aw ee 31} a 1 
Do.  Certiticates ° ° *s 164 17 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. oe oe oe 71} 
= - 1862.. ee es ee 73 ; 72 
»  Consolidés., a oe _ oo 53} eo ot 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Soeurities 
left off at the following prices :— 
Friday, April 21, Fri ivy, April 23 
Caledonian .. oe . oe ee e 13) 
Great Eastern so ee oe a e. 47} 
Great Northern .. oe in ee ee 1324 Lis 
Great Western... .. os on oo ee vAh . 45 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. se 525 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe oe 1204 * 2} 
London and Brighton a ee . 138 - 1s 
London and North-Western se e os 1225 oo iz2} 
London and South-Western oe ee 97} ° 074 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee oe 42 +e 42} 
Midland om - eo ee se ee 135} , 133 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee ee ee lll _ M1), 
Do. York .s «2 « co 108} -- 103 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MURDER OF MR. LINCOLN. 
T is hard sometimes to abstain from accusing Providence 
of irony. In the supreme hour of his career, when the 
enfranchisement of a race and the future of a continent 
seemed to hang upon his safety, when after four years of 
battle the peace for which he had longed throughout appeared 
almost in sight, and after four years of depreciation the whole 
world at last recognized his value, when men had ceased to 
speak of the importance of his life because the thought of 
his death seemed to impugn the kindness of Heaven, America 
has lost Mr. Lincoln, It has lost him, too, in the only way 
in which his death could by possibility have neutralized 
any of the effects of his life. There never was a moment in 
the history of his country when firmness, and shrewdness, 
and gentleness were so unspeakably important, and the one 
man in America whose resolye on the crucial question was 
unchangeable, whose shrewdness statesmen indefinitely keener 
than himself could never baffle, whose gentleness years of 
incessant insult had failed to weary out, who, possessed of 
these qualities, was possessed also of the supreme power, and 
who had convinced even his enemies that the power would 
be exerted under the influence of the qualities, has been taken 
away from his work. The future of the black race still 
oscillates between serfage and freedom, and the one man sure 
to have preferred freedom, and preferring to have secured it, 
has been removed; the feeling of the white race fluctuates 
between forgiveness and vindictiveness, and the one man 
whose influence would have insured mercy has been murdered 
amidst the race who are striving to forgive by the class 
towards whom he forbade vindictiveness. As if to show that 
the South is unworthy of pardon, a Southerner assassinates 
the ruler who on that very day was contending with his 
Cabinet for the policy of pardon to the South, and who must 
be succeeded by a man-who, avowedly worshipping the people, 
can scarcely, even to conciliate that people, restrain his own 
desire for a policy of vengeance. Whatever of vindictiveness is 
latent in the Northern heart has been supplied at once with an 
excuse which even the South will not deny, and with the very 
agent whom vindictiveness in full swing might have prompted 
the nation to elect. It is the very irony of fate, a calamity for 
which the single consolation lies in the old expression of a trust 
to which political faith is mere suspicion, ‘‘ Shall not the Judge 
of all the world do right?” With the ship barely over the 
bar the pilot falls dead upon the deck—and it must be well, 
but the sailors may be pardoned if for the moment they feel 
as if the harbour would never be attained. It is hard to 
estimate even the immediate effects of a disaster so great and 
so unexpected; the consequences are so vast, the data so 
numerous, that the mind is bewildered by the effort prelimi- 
nary to calculation. The main datum of all is, however, 
secured ; the law-abiding North rejects the idea of revolution, 
and intends to accept Mr. Andrew Johnson as its chief 
magistrate, and that fact once granted, two or three results 
will, we think, seem to reflecting men almost inevitable. 1. 
The North has suffered an immense loss of power; 2, the 
prospect of peace has been weakened, if not materially, 
still perceptibly; but (3) the triumph of the great cause itself 
is as secure as ever. 
1. The North has lost in Mr. Lincoln an advantage of organi- 
zation great always, but greatest in a democracy—a ruler whose 
power was based upon the laws, but who was in action nearly 
absolute. Mr. Lincoln entertained from the first a high idea of 
his own responsibility as the elected representative of the 
nation, and four years of incessant strife passed almost without 
a blunder had secured him a popular confidence which made 
his will almost irresistible. Not originally a statesman, 
and always hampered by defective knowledge, as, for example, 
in finance, he had risen gradually above circumstances till his 
enemies denounced him as an autocrat, till his Ministers became 
clerks, his generals instruments, his envoys agents to carry 
out his commands. So thoroughly had the belief in his 
honesty and capacity penetrated the national mind, that had 
he five hours after the fall of Richmond dismissed General 
Grant from the service without a reason the people would, 
while still sore and wondering, have believed that the reason 
must be adequate. When once resolved on his course no 
politician ventured to dictate to him, no general to disobey 
him, no State to lock the wheels of the machine. ‘‘In the 
end,” he said once, “‘the decision must rest with me,” and 
the people had learned to know that it was best it should so 
rest. An authority so wide gave coherence to the national 


tendeney to dependence which is apt to be its heaviest draw- 
back. The nation still thought and decided for itself, but 80 
perfect was the harmony between it and its Head that his. 
command had the irresistible force of an utterance of the 
national will, against which any individual, whether he repre- 
sented like Fremont a great territorial section, or like Mr 
Seymour a compact organization, or like General M’Clellan 
an entire party in the army and the nation, shattered himself in 
vain. Mr. Lincoln had come to be, like Cavour, a man whose 
spoken word carried with it the crushing authority of a popu- 
lar vote, who, while in appearance only representative was in 
reality as absolute as if the people itself had been embodied 
in him. Such a man is the necessity of every revolution, and 
in losing him the Union has lost the strongest link in its 
momentary organization. Mr. Andrew Johnson, even were he 
Mr. Lincoln’s superior, would have none of this authority 
beyond office, and, being what he is, will probably have less 
than his office would of itself confer. It is probable that his. 
personal capacity is in England very much underrated. A 
journeyman tailor who learnt to read at twenty, yet at fifty 
made himself Governor of his State, and is now Presi- 
dent of a vast republic, must have something in him, be 
it only the combination of qualities we are accustomed to call 
luck. A Western rough who happened to be drunk at the 
wrong moment is not necessarily a fool, and Mr. Johnson, we 
are informed, has forsworn drink for the future. But even 
should he display the qualities he may possess—vigour, incisive- 
ness, and comprehension of the West—he must still lack the 
authority which Mr. Lincoln derived from the national trust. 
His first speech showed that he wished to be guided by his 
Cabinet, instead of guiding it ; his chief secretary will probably 
be forced on him by some combination; the general who resists 
him will not thereby forfeit popular support ; the action of the 
State which cancels his orders will be judged solely upon its 
merits. The whole machine is weakened by the loss, or 
rather it has ceased for the moment to be a machine, and 
become a collection of parts which demand re-connection. If 
the new President falls into good hands the re-connection may 
be quickly effected, but the moment requires a Government 
in which all can have confidence, and for the moment no one 
can assign a good reason for confidence in Mr. Andrew John- 
son. Suppose, for example, General Sherman to quarrel 
with General Grant, the President must decide, but the 
decision of Mr. Lincoln would have been final; that of Mr. 
Johnson is subject to popular ratification. The whole North 
gave up General Butler in hearty rage because he presumed 
to denounce Mr. Lincoln’s fiat dismissing him from his com- 
mand—but suppose the fiat had come from a distrusted chief? 
The change weakens the Government, and to be moderate in 
such an hour the American Government needs to be irresistibly 
strong. Mr. Lincoln could dare to pardon, could have par- 
doned Mr. Davis himself, for the people knew that their end 
was also unchangeably his, but would Mr. Johnson dare? 
His lenity will not be proof to the nation that lenity will 
secure its object, more especially at a moment when lenity 
even in Mr. Lincoln would have seemed to the popular instinct 
misplaced. If the greatest thinker on earth had been asked 
last year to state what the Union needed most, he would pro- 
bably have replied a despot whose power should not be avail- 
able for tyranny,—and that the Union had secured, and that 
in the murder of Mr. Lincoln it has lost. ; 
2. The chances of peace are diminished, to what degree it 
is impossible to say, but still diminished. The mad ruffian 
who has just murdered the representative man of his country 
as he would have murdered an opponent in a Southern tavern 
broil, has killed the one man on whom the South could have 
relied for justice and moderation. Mr. Lincoln’s mere exist- 
ence as President was a permanent offer of peace upon un- 
changeable terms, a guarantee to every State in the Confederacy 
that if it would do certain acts it would at once be replaced 
in a certain position, acts and position being alike endurable. 
Where is the guarantee now? Mr. Andrew Johnson 1s pro- 
bably far more merciful than his talk, may follow his pre- 
decessor’s policy, may indeed have only expressed a wish for 
severity because as Vice-President he had no other means of 
being individual at ail. But there is and can be no proof 
of all this, and till it is proved, till, for instance, it 1s certain 
that the new President is no advocate for confiscation, every 
State which can hesitate, will, even if its mind had been previ- 
ously made up. Mr. Johnson has lived the life of a border 
abolitionist, a man whose one great idea has forced him daily 
to take his life in his hand, who has learnt to regard the 
slaveholders as deadly personal foes, to view them as a class 
deserving neither mercy nor justice. ; That, as far as the 
system is concerned, is well; but it is the worst mood in 





action, brought to it all advantages of Ceesarism without the 
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which a reformer can approach the individuals whom his 


reform affects. The South by its own act has exchanged a 
conqueror whom it could trust for a conqueror it has reason 
to dread, and it must therefore hesitate, if it can, to place 
itself finally in that conqueror’s hand. Add to this cause of 
delay the shock to the negroes, who, like all half-civilized 
men, understand a principle chiefly through a name, the new 
excitement to Southern imagination in the prospect of Northern 
confusion, the new hope which will spring in Southern states- 
men that Mr. Johnson, violent and ignorant, may affront 
France or menace England, and we shall see ample cause to 
fear the protraction of the war. Fortunately the catastrophe 
occurred when success had been in substance achieved, and it 
is not the fact but only the time of victory which is in ques- 
tion, but still there may be delay. 
3. And yet the cause must win, not only because Providence 
overns a3 well as reigns,—though events like the one we 
deplore, force even politicians to recall the single certainty of 
olitics, — not only because a cause never hangs upon a 
single life, but because of the special circumstances of this 
individual case. This war from first to last has been a 
people’s war, commenced, conducted, and sustained by the 
instinct of a whole nation slowly shaping itself into action and 
finding for itself expression. The singular position of Mr. 
Lincoln, a position unparalleled we believe in modern history, 
or paralleled by that of Cavour alone, was, that while intensely 
individual he was in the most perfect and complete degree 
a reflector of the national will. His convictions, originally 
those of an average American of the Western States, advanced 
jn perfect independence at the same rate as those of the 
country, from recognizing the need of an expedition to endur- 
ing the sacrifices of continued campaigns, from a distrust of the 
extension of slavery to au iron resolve that it should cease, 
until at last his public utterances attained something of 
that volume of sound and depth and variety of meaning 
which belong to the expression of genuinely national opinions. 
When Cavour resigned after Villafranca men knew without 
telling that Italy had made upits mind that Villafranca should 
bea phrase; when Mr. Lincoln declared that should the negroes 
ever be re-enslaved ‘‘ another not I’’ would be the agent, the 
world perceived that abolition had become a fixed constituent in 
the national creed. The people have lost their mouthpiece, 
but not the determination which he so clearly expressed. His 
death, whatever else it may do, will certainly not diminish 
their hatred of slavery, or of that habit of violence, that con- 
tempt of all obstacles human and divine when they stand 
in the way of self-will, which slavery engenders. ‘‘ The black 
man resists, lash him; the white man defies us, kill him,” 
that is the syllogism of slavery which Wilkes Booth has 
worked out in the face of all mankind. He killed Mr. Lincoln 
as he would have killed a man who preached abolition, or 
crossed his speculations, or defeated him at cards, as men used 
to be killed every day in New Orleans if they gave offence to 
men trained from boyhood to regard their own will as almost 
sacred. The North will not love the slaveholders the more 
for perceiving so clearly whither their system tends, for 
realizing that in the murder of Mr. Lincoln, as in the assault 
on Mr. Sumner, lawless force is the natural expression of the 
spirit of the institution. Slavery was doomed before, it will 
be hated now, and the motive power of the Revolution is the 
necessity of ending slavery. Nor is the organization framed 
for that end shattered by Mr. Lincoln’s death. The frame- 
work has been terribly tested by that great shock, but it has 
stood, and Mr. Andrew Johnson has ascended the chair as 
easily as if two-thirds of his people were not humiliated by 
his ascent. The idea so prevalent here that his elevation might 
be prevented by force never had any foundation, Americans 
being well aware that any President however incompetent is 
better than any Cesar however able. Efficient or ineffi- 
cient, however, the cause is too strong for him. The 
armies may be worse guided than before, but they are 
intact; the generals may be less sure of support, but they 
are even more independent; the people may be compelled 
to express themselves more cumbrously, but they are even 
more determined ; the officials will want restraint, but they 
will be only more decided to keep the machine in its groove. 
Everything will be slower, but the power is just as resistless as 
before. The South may, and we think will, delay its sub- | 
mission, but that is a question of time, not of victory; the | 
North may exact harder terms, but they will but pulverize 





the oligarchy into finer grains. For the South the misfortune 
is irreparable, but for the North the death of Mr. Lincoln is | 


but a new burden to bear, the equivalent of a new campaign, | ducing forces. 


THE BUDGET. 
N R. GLADSTONE’S Budget will probably be popular both 
1! with the middle and the working class. That the 
former will appreciate the reduction of 2d. in the income- 
tax the universal cheering with which the announcement was 
greeted last night sufficiently shows. That both working 
class and middle class will appreciate a reduction of 6d. in 
the pound on the tea duty is obvious enough. Mr. Gladstone 
has also acquiesced in the resolution of the House of Commons 
to reduce the fire-insurance duty to 1s. 6d., so that he has 
only incurred one class of enemies, namely, the advocates of a 
reduction, if not final repeal, of the malt tax. Indeed it is 
ebvious enough that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
devoted his whole force to the refutation of the views 
of that party, and no doubt a very effective and able argu- 
ment was the result. For ourselves we do not pretend to 
advocate the claims of one class rather than another in the 
State. If we have any strong sympathy, it is with the class 
which as yet has least of the comforts and enjoyments of life, 
the working class. And indeed we strongly sympathize with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s remarks in deprecation of 
class-finance of any sort. We cordially agree with him that 
all financial favours to special classes ‘‘confer far less of 
ultimate advantage even on the favoured class than the share 
which they would derive from wise legislation impartially 
applied and spread over the whole community.” If his argu- 
ment on the malt tax does not quite satisfy us, it is certainly not 
because we wish to please the agriculturists as a class, but be- 
cause we dislike anything that infringes on the principle of 
free trade as much when it affects the agriculturists as when 
it affects any other class in the community. The confessed 
evil of the malt tax,—admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself, 
though he kept the admission with great art in the back- 
ground,—is that it operates as a differential duty against the 
poorer barley, and so probably throws out of cultivation much 
land suited to the cultivation of the poor, and unsuited to the 
cultivation of the better, barley. The principle of free trade 
requires that revenue should not be raised in any way which 
deprives us of the aid of any natural advantage—which re- 
quires a process to be done in one place or one way which 
could be effected with greater profit in another place or in 
another way. Mr. Gladstone showed with great force 
last year that the true principle with regard to sugar 
was to tax, if possible, the saccharine matter in it, and so give 
no advantage either to foreign refiners or home refiners. The 
same principle requires that where barley is to be taxed in the 
shape of malt the malting element in it should be taxed, so 
that if it be cheaper to grow a large quantity of poor barley 
containing the same malting power with a small quantity of 
better barley, it should not be taxed more heavily in conse- 
quence of its greater apparent bulk. Mr. Gladstone, as we 
said, distinctly admitted the injustice, and he has proposed a 
partial remedy, about which he docs not appear to be very 
sanguine, but which no doubt well deserves to be tried before we 
try the experiment of sacrificing any large portion of the malt 
revenue. He proposes to give the maltster the option of 
having his duty charged by weight instead of by measure, if 
he desires it. In this way, if the malster likes to employ the 
poor barleys for malting purposes, it is hoped that he may not 
pay a higher duty on them in proportion to the quantity of 
malting power he obtains than on the better barley. The 
experiment is intrinsically fair, and we are quite willing to 
admit it ought to be tried before the alternative experiment of 
sacrificing, or partially sacrificing, the malt duty is attempted. 
But we do not think the main line of argument adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone on the malt duties equally satisfactory. He 
assumed that the total repeal of the malt tax would be the 
‘“‘death-blow to indirect taxation.” Mr. Gladstone means, 
we suppose,—though he did not explain himself,—that it 
would be impossible to support the spirit duties and wine 
duties after theabolition of the malt duties, either because every- 
body would drink beer instead—which is absurd to suppose— 
or because the repeal could notbe resisted on any grounds which 
do not apply equally to spirits and wine. And if Mr. Gladstone 
is successful in his attempt to destroy the objectionable charac- 
ter of the malt duty as regards barley, he may be right. But if 
not, there would be this great distinction between malt and 
wine, that the former is inconsistent with perfect free trade, 
while the latter only affects an article neither originally pro- 
duced nor further manufactured in England,—in fact precisely 
the kind of article a tax on which flows into the Exchequer 
without in any way disturbing the distribution of the pro- 
Then, again, the argument on which Mr. 


the loss of a regulator not of motive power. Mr. Lincoln was | GJadstone laid such immense stress, that you cannot reduce 


the skilled driver, Mr. Johnson is an unskilled, but under 
either the Jocomotive will go on to its journey’s end. 
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acrifice of 2,480,0007. in the first year, and of 3,360,000/. 
in the second year, and that such a sacrifice of revenue is not 
compensated by the gain to the consumers, seems to us scarcely 
deserving of the stress he laid upon it. For we all know 
that though the interest of the public, and not of the produc- 
ing class, is the true thing to consult, nothing is more falla- 
cious than to measure the gain to the public by the mere re- 
duction in price when any question of free trade is at stuke. 
The price of wheat for the twelve years succeeding the repeal 
of the corn laws in 1846 averaged at least as much, if not 
more, than that for the twelve preceding years, and the gain 
to the consumer in that way was little or nothing. The free 
traders haye again and again shown the fallacy of measuring 
the economy in resources which is effected by taking off 
the mischievous interferences of protection by the mere saving 
of the duty. To set the energies even of one class free from em- 
barrassing and displacing duties is to economize the productive 
power of the whole country, and all the impressiveness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s argument with regard to the smallness of the sav- 
ing to the consumer depends upon whether or not the country 
will be chiefly benefited in that way. A farthing a quart 
is certainly no great boon to the public. Nor would the 
total abolition of the duty probably be a very great saving; 
but if it be true, as is so strongly and apparently so truly 
asserted, that much land would be profitably used in the 
culture of poor barley which is now almost useless, and the 
better land, which produces good barley be so liberated for 
other purposes, the increase in the production of the country 
might be considerable without any gain to the consumer in 
price. However, Mr. Gladstone is quite right to try his ex- 
periment of taxing the poorer barley by weight first, and if 
it answers, the whole strength of the case against malt duty 
will be destroyed. 

On ail oth«r points the budget is both simple and essen- 
tially fair. ‘Tle large reduction of the tea duty by one- 
half of its total amount is undoubtedly both excellent in drift 
and wise in form. It is far better not to fritter away the 
surplus in smal! reductions which can scarcely tell greatly 
on the consumption,—far better to save it for large boons such 
as this, which is a boon to all classes, and to the poorest most 
of all. The twopence in the income-tax was, we suppose, 
inevitable; but we hope Mr. Gladstone did not mean to hint 
his wish to abolish altogether at some future time the 
machinery of that great financial reserve fund. We doubt 
if the taxation of the richer and poorer classes can ever 
be really equal if the direct income-tax is abolished. The 
indirect taxation takes so much larger a proportion of the 
poor man’s than of the rich man’s income, that a tax like 
the income-tax, which presses only upon the middle and 
richer classes, is essential for any equality in the sacrifice. 
If kept as low as 4d. the moral objection to it as tending to 
encourage fraud and dishonesty will be very slight, and to 
throw away altogether the machinery by which we might 
raise at a single stroke an additional 10,000,000/. a year 
without going above a tax of a shilling in the pound would 
be as foolish as to pull down our fortifications and destroy 
our navy. On the whole the budget is a good one. But the 
experiment Mr, Gladstone is about to try on the malt tax can 
alone determine whether the claim put forward on behalf of 
the farmers should or should not be pressed again in future 
years, 





AN IMPERIAL DREAM. 
FFXHE world has, we fear, just missed an opportunity of 
i witnessing a great political experiment. It is stated 
on good authority that at a recent Cabinet Council the Em- 
peror of the French laid before his startled Ministers his plan 
for the government of Algeria. It was one of those marvel- 
lous dreams which Napoleon alone among rulers seems in this 
day able to conceive, which when they fail make Bonapartists, 
whose idea of a grand stroke is an operation in Rentes, 
denounce their master as a visionary, and when they succeed 
compel France to allow that if her Government is despotic, 
it is despotism tempered by genius as well as epigrams. 
Napoleon proposed, it is stated, to cut the Algerian knot by 
restoring the dependency to a native government subject to 
only a general control from Western civilization. ‘The entire 
possession, except perhaps the port of Algiers, should, he 
advised, be divided into provinces, each with an Arab Pasha, 
and all subordinate to an Arab Viceroy—a sub-Sultan to be 
selected and removed by the French Government and guaran- 
teed by its power, but otherwise subject only to the payment of 
tribute. The Viceroy suggested was the Emir whom Arabs 


regard as second only to Mahomet, who so long defied the 
power of the French, whom Louis Philippe betrayed, and 


who nevertheless protected the Christians of Damascus against 
gains 


Mussulmans howling for blood. The administration of 
Algeria was in fact to be given back to its own population 
No wonder that the Ministers looked up to see if their master 
could be in earnest, that marshals who had served in Algeria 
denounced the project as revolutionary, that an unanimous 
expostulation forced the Emperor to perform the ceremony 
which with him stands for takin advice, namely, to postpone 
his own purpose until a more convenient season, until at le ast 
he could say he had seen with his own eyes. The project 
was directly opposed to every official tradition and every 
military prejudice, suggested to Ministers only the break-up of 
a great organization, to Marshals only the magnitude of the 
rebellion which Abd-el-Kadir would use his delegated power 
to prepare, and Napoleon laid it aside for the hour. 

And yet the project was a grand one, an experiment of 
deep interest to the world, and of especial interest to Great 
Britain. If there is one thing in what are called trans- 
cendental politics which may be reckoned upon as certain, it 
is that the revival of Asiastic civilizations is to be accom- 
plished in some way by European influence, that an impetus 
from without is to break the malignant charm by which 
Oriental society seems, like the Prince in ‘The Arabian Nights,” 
to have been turned into living stone, a statue able to think, 
and speak, and feel, but motionless. If it be possible that the 
races who founded the civilization of China, and organized 
the unique society of the Indian Peninsula, and studied 
in* Bagdad and Cordova the sciences which still bear 
Arabic names, are stereotyped for ever, we may well doubt 
whether progress can be a law of human affairs, whether they 
may not move in cycles, and effort be in the long run only a 
waste of strength. If five-sixths of mankind retrograde why 
hope that progress shall be eternal, and if not eternal why 
sacrifice the present to a future never to be attained? If 
progress is certain these races must be revivified, and the 
only visible means is an impact from the advancing civiliza- 
tion of Europe. Englishmen are trying the experiment in 
India on a vast scale, so are the French in Algeria, so is all 

<urope in Constantinople, and everywhere the West is en- 
countered by an apparently insuperable obstacle. The mani- 
fest energy of the European wakes up the latent energy of 
the Asiatic, but when awakened the latter wastes itself either 
in sterile resistance to its rival or still more sterile imitation. 
The builders are, so to speak, aroused, but instead of building 
the house they expend their materials and their skill on an 
embankment to keep out the advancing flood. The West 
irritates the East even while waking it, till the first result of 
revivification is a desperate effort to throw off a galling chain. 
The consequence is that the West instead of fostering Oriental 
movement is obliged to restrain it, to substitute wherever it can 
a foreign machinery. In India the British really desire to create 
a great civilization, but instead of building on the old base, they 
are compelled for their own safety to recommence afresh, to re- 
produce Europe instead of improying Asia. Instead of re- 
organizing the native system of warfare we have been obliged 
to suppress al! native military ardour ; instead of teaching Cadis 
how to be just we have given the people European judges; 
instead of developing native literatures we teach the new 
generation what of English knowledge, philosophy, and thought 
we can bribe them into accepting. The result is patent to 
the least shrewd. Energy is once more developed, but the 
masses use it to spring with the vigour of a new nation at our 
throats, while the few waste it on useless and savourless imi- 
tation. A hundred years of effort to govern well produces the 
mutiny and the educated Bengalee,—a national movement, tl at 
is, against the West, and a being who is to the European 
what a reflection in the water is to the figure gazing into 
it. All that the ages have already done for the Hindoo 
is made of none effect, and the whole power, even of the 
docile, expended in acquiring the surface civilization of 
the West. We in fact encourage civilization as we en- 
courage hygiene. Eighty-five per cent. of the whole 
population of Bengal is inoculated, and the protection is found 
to be nearly perfect. Small pox, however, ravages the re- 
mainder, and the Government instead of making that small 
remnant secure the protection they approve, ¢gonstructs a 
great vaccine establishment for the benefit of all. The masses 
simply refuse to try vaccination, the few find that the 
imported virus has partly lost its power, and the energy 
which in a year would have protected the whole population 
through their own prophylactic is wasted in the vain effort 
to introduce the European one. It may be that this waste of 
power is, as the old Indians say, only apparent, that the 
people are passing through a transition state; but supposing 
them in the right and the experiment to succeed, what will 
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sucecss mean? There will be so many millions more Euro- 

ans of a very feeble type. That is not what is sought. 
Thinking men no more want to replace millions of Hindoos 
py millions of Portuguese or Greeks than they want to sub- | 
stitute for Bengalee huts the squalid solidity of Whitechapel. | 
Their ideal in Asiatic politics is a separate and Oriental but 
high civilization—a civilization as of Granada, just as their | 
ideal for Asiatic towa architecture isa healthy Alhambra. | 
They want to see native thought perfected by the European 
spirit of progress, not removed to make way for European 
thought unenlivened by its most vital quality. 

The alternative, and the only one as yet visible, is the 
scheme which the Emperor is presumed, falsely we feel 
assured, to have abandoned without a trial—a native society 
responsible for its ends but not fer its means to Euro- 

an civilization, a kingdom in which all careers, even | 
the highest, shall be open to Asiatic ambition, in which the 
method of administration shall be in harmony with Asiatic 
ideas, in which education shall proceed upwards from the 
Asiatic base, in which no particle of energy shall be lost in a 
sterile resistance to foreign influence, which shall be Oriental 
in form, in manners, in development, but European in its 
end. A native Sultan, chosen for his ability and not for his 
birth, employing absolute power to raise the masses by de- 
veloping the seeds of native culture, that seems to us an 
idea well worth experiment. It might fail, as the present 
organization fails, but it might also reproduce Granada per- 
fected, 7. @, ®& unique civilization, better than the one 
which if the present system succeeds may at last be intro- 
duced. Christianity needs no aid, and indeed accepts no 
aid, from the civil power, and absolute toleration would 
be just one of those principles secured by Imperial authority. 
For such an experiment Algeria has advantages over any de- 
pendency possessed by any State in Europe. England dare 








not make blunders in India, and Java is so filled with half- 
castes that Holland, even if willing to run a risk, could make 
no experiment conclusive. But Algeria is inhabited by the 
race which of all Asiatic races has done most, and which of all 
others appears the least exhausted, the Arab with the cross 
of a Spanish ancestry. It is so near to France that the in- 
fluence of the civilized Government could be exerted on any 
emergency without the delay which makes an English order 
reverberate so feebly over the Indian provinces, yet is suffi- 
ciently separate to allow a social system different from that 
of France to act without incessant jar. Above all, it possesses 
the ideal Viceroy, a man whom every native would obey 
heartily, and who is essentially Asiatic, yet who loves justice 
and merey, and is convinced that resistance to Europe in the 
field is no longer possible for any Asiatic or African power. 
The experiment might have failed, but, if it had, France obtains 
nothing from Algeria except the right to waste treasure and 
soldiers, and if it had succeeded the Emperor of the French 
would have solved the problem which England has for a cen- 
tury been working at in vain,—how best to use the young 
strength of Europe for the re-invigoration of the ancient 
civilizations of Asia. 





A MODEL PUBLIC OFFICE. 


HERE is always a charm about novelty of any sort, and 

it is therefore not without a certain pleasure that we 
invite attention to the interior arrangements of a public office 
whose fault seems to have been that it was really too simple. Of 
course we allude to the Office of the Commissioners of Patents, 
which was organized by their Clerk, Mr. Leonard Edmunds, 
in 1852, in consequence, apparently, of the brilliant success 
with which he had managed the office of Clerk of the Patents 
since 1833. We all know what Government offices in general 
are,—the useless formalities, the pedantry, the incivility with 
which the British citizen meets when he is forced into those 
dens of lions. One office, however, there was which always 
“worked well and smoothly,” of which no sort of complaint 
has ever been made ‘by any one having business in the 
office, of which the gifted organizer can assert that ‘‘ no person 
ean be found who will venture to state one single instance of 
difficulty, delay, or misconduct in any one particular.” A 
desire therefore naturally arises in the inquiring mind 
to find out how this admirable result was attained, and 
to hold it up as an example to less successful branches 
of the public service. One asks, why does not the 
War Office send for Mr. Edmunds? He would organize 
them in less than no time. But the envy and jealousy 
of public officials seem unhappily to be very great. Unlike 
the public, the Patent-Office clerks were blind to Mr. 





Edmunds’s merits, and they and he quarrelled dreadfully. 


At last the Chancellor and Commissioners of Patents had to 
appoint the Solicitor to the Treasury and Mr. Hindmareh, 
both Queen’s Counsel, to inquire into the dispute, to which 
they very soon became parties. We do not say this could 
have been avoided, for indeed Mr. Edmunds seems to us to be 
a gentleman of very commanding disposition, and when he 
was asked inconvenient questions to have thought a quarrel 
would be the best excuse for refusing to answer. At all 
events, after the Commissioners had sent in a very unfavour- 
able preliminary report he did refuse to attend them any 
more, and the result is that the final report rests on evidence 
to which he has not yet sent in his answer. But without 
fully accepting the conclusions of the report which impeach 
Mr. Edmunds’s integrity, enough is shown by his answer 
to the preliminary report, the reports themselves, and the evi- 
dence, to enable us to understand the arrangements by which 
this quite unprecedented smoothness of working was attained. 
And as brilliant results are best studied in their origin, we 
shall make no apology for going back to Mr. Edmunds’s first 
appointment to be Clerk of the Patents. 

He was appointed in the year 1833. His duties were to 
prepare certain instruments, which passed the Great Seal, and 
on these he received certain fees, which he was bound by 
statute to pay into the Exchequer at the en of every quarter. 
He also received certain other fees payable to the Suitors’ Fee 
Fund, and these also he was bound by statute to pay into the 
Bank of England, to the credit of the Accountant-General, at 
the end of each quarter. For these duties he was to be paid 
a salary of 250/., and he was further allowed 150/. for the 
expenses of his office. Mr. Edmunds had therefore to organize 
his office, and the device he hit on was as simple as beautiful. 
He handed over the duties to Mr. Thomas Ruscoe, and he kept 
the whole 400/. for himself. It was clear, however, that Mr. 
Ruscoe must be paid in some way, and it was effected thus. 
He appointed his uncle, a law stationer, to do the work of the 
office, and also to act as its banker. To this uncle Mr. Ruscoe, 
who received all the fees, transferred them, and he was 
credited with them in an account kept by the unele, and 
headed ‘‘Tom’s Account.”” Mr. Ruscoe, however, had to get the 
documents he prepared stamped, and the public were required 
to pay the money for the stamps in advance. This money, too, 
was paid into “ '‘Tom’s Account,” and the uncle used to buy the 
stamps at Somerset House and obtain the stationer’s discount. 
This, less the office expenses, was about 50/., and in the main 
formed Mr. Ruscoe’s remuneration, and we thus see how that 
eminent organizer, Mr. Edmunds, not only managed to have no 
duties, but even no expenses. What cannot genius do? In 
1845, however, the discount on stamps had increased to such 
an amount that Mr. Edmunds thought himself entitled to a 
share, and accordingly he made Mr. Ruscoe allow him 100/. a 
year, so that his clerk was actually paying him for being per- 
mitted to do the work. And this arrangement might have 
endured till now, if the Legislature hal not in 1849 abolished 
the discount on stamps of 10/. and upwards. Mr. Edmunds 
met this in a proper spirit. He did not surrender the 1001., 
but remarked that if Government had allowed so absurd an 
Act to be passed, and had thus themselves obtained the dis- 
counts, it was only proper that an equivalent should be 
taken out of the fees payable to the Exchequer; and 
accordingly he authorized Mr. Ruscoe to retain about 50/. 
a year. This, however, seems to rest on Mr. Ruscoe’s evi- 
dence only. But even before this, something of the same sort 
had become necessary in order to meet the expenses of the 
office, and it was effected in this way. From the fees payable 
on each skin of parchment on which the instruments prepared 
in the office were engrossed Mr. Ruscoe deducted 12s. 10d.— 
not on the face of the books, but tacitly. Thus, if the fee 
paid was 6/. 8s. 4d., he sat down quickly and wrote 
5l. 15s. 64. This commenced when Mr. Edmunds began to 
receive 100/. per annum from the discounts, and Mr. Ruscoe 
in that gentleman’s presence stated that he made the deduc- 
tion by his authority. Thus this great organizer managed to 
keep his salary of 250/.—to pocket the 150/. allowed for office 
expenses and defray them from public money—and finally, by 
the discounts to make another 100/. a year and pay his clerk, 
who did all the work. And it is all so simple. 

So was the book-keeping. Mr. Ruscoe seems to have kept 
first a docquet book, which is a chronological list of the docu- 
ments prepared in the office. As the amount of the fees pay- 
able on each is known, of course the amount received may be 
computed from this. Secondly, he kept a fee book, or at 
least he only omitted to keep one from 1852 to 1857. The 
Commissioners say they can get no sufficient reason for this 
omission. May it not have been a struggle for even greater 
simplicity? Lastly, there were two account books commeucing 
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in 1842, and containing quarterly accounts till 1852 and after- 
wards yearly accounts, between Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Ruscoe. 
There were no others. 

As between Mr. Ruscoe and Mr. Edmunds the arrangements 
were equally simple. The latter gentleman had two accounts 
at Coutts and Co.’s—a private and a Patent-Office account. 
Quarterly, as we have said, till 1852, and since then yearly, 
Mr. Ruscoe sent Mr. Edmunds an account of his receipts, and 
he paid the amount shown to be due from him into Mr. 
Edmunds’s Patent-Office account. He also pointed out the 
amount which was due to the Exchequer and the amount 
which was due to the Suitors’ Fee Fund; and at the same 
time he sent engrossments of the affidavits verifying these 
amounts for the Treasury and the Accountant-General. There 
of course Mr. Ruscoe’s duty ended. 

It was on this simple foundation that Mr. Edmunds built 
in 1852. He was then appointed Clerk to the Commissioners 
of Patents, with an additional salary of 6007. He felt that 
he could not improve on what he had already effected, and so 
far as money matters were concerned he left the fabric he had 
created alone. Mr. Ruscoe became cashier with a good salary, 
and the receipts of the office found their way to ‘‘ Tom’s Ac- 
count,” or what now represented it under some more decorous 
name. The old Patent business was transacted as before, and 
the new business, that of Patents for inventions, at least 
without further malversation. It is, however, impossible 
to avoid some notice of Mr. Edmunds’s own conduct. We 
do not wish to determine the exact amount of his culpability. 


Some excuse may be found in the fact that of the 400/. a year | 


salary of the clerkship of the Patents, three-fourths were pay- 
able in one form or another to Mr. William Brougham. Mr. 
Edmunds, we believe, still denies his liability to refund the 
sums received by himself and Mr. Ruscoe for discounts, and 
for the 12s, 10d. per skin deducted from the receipts by his 
authority. On what possible ground we do not pre- 
tend to understand, for even the money which he ad- 
vanced to Mr. Ruscoe for the purchase of stamps was pub- 
lic money, and the profit earned by it would therefore 
seem the property of the public. The 12s. 10d. was taken 
secretly and in the teeth of an Act of Parliament. And 
we must add with pain that the Commissioners seem to us 
justified in saying that they had to extort the facts from Mr. 
Edmunds and Mr. Ruscoe, who would therefore seem to have 
been conscious that they were not altogether creditable facts. 
Still these sums were taken under a pretence of right, and as 
they amount together to 8,1645/., the balance claimed by the 
Treasury from Mr. Edmunds is only 892/. for the Exchequer, 
and 92/. for the Suitors’ Fee Fund. ‘The original claim for 
this last was 560/., but Mr. Edmunds has shown this to be a 
blunder of the Accountant-General’s office, as that officer 
admits. There may be other errors in the accounts prepared 
under the direction of the Commissioners, and as the accounts 
extend over thirty years, and a quarter of a million has passed 
through the office, a deficiency of 9841. spread over the whole 
period allows of a charitable construction, At least we may 
be content to wait the final settlement of the account. 

But if it is possible to hope that Mr. Edmunds was not in 
intention dishonest, it cannot be denied that he has done (even 
waiving the question raised by the discounts and the 12s. 10d.) 
what is generally to be attributed to dishonesty. He was 
bound by statute to pay over his receipts quarterly. He has 
never done it. The smaller sums due to the Suitors’ Fee Fund 
have been paid over yearly only, and at least on one occasion 
about 200/. was retained for upwards of a year or more. The 
larger sums due to the Exchequer have been systematically 
kept back. Down to the 9th August, 1852, he did pay at 
irregular intervals large sums into the Exchequer, but he has 

ever verified the amounts by affidavit, and after the 9th 
August, 1852, he never paid anything at all, until after the 
preliminary report of the Commissioners had been sent into 
the Treasury. Then in September last he paid in no less than 
7,8721.—of which apparently 250. has been due since 1839, 
1,4507. since 1844, and 5407. since 1849. This retention Mr. 
Edmunds admits, and indeed it cannot be denied, but he pleads 
that he had no evil purpose, for he kept the money in a separate 
account, and has paid it overat last. Unfortunately, however, 
he did not. The balance lying at Coutts’s to the credit of the 
Patent Office account has always been far less than the amount 
due to the public, and even now 891/. is claimed by the 
Exchequer which has not been paid. He may not have 


intended to defraud the public ultimately, but he kept public 
money in his hands in order that he might borrow from it 
from time to time at his convenience, and he did borrow from it. 
All this he did, and in defiance of an Act of Parliament, and 
without the knowledge even of Mr. Ruscoe. This in the case 








of a bank clerk is called embezzlement, and even a trustee who 
does it commits a breach of trust criminally punishable. The 
repayment of the money borrowed in no way wipes out the 
crime. Mr, Anthony Trollope’s novels are not famous for 
good law, but even Mr. Trollope knows that, as his story of 
The Three Clerks proves. It is really hard to believe that a 
public officer, holding very lucrative offices under tho pro- 
visions of statutes of the realm, did not know it also. 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that a public 
office may be too simple, and that its working “ well ang 
smoothly” does not prove much. It is better for the public 
to be bullied than pillaged, and those smooth currents are apt 
to be dangerous and deep. But there is also another question 
to beasked. Here is a gentleman ordered by statute to pay 
money quarterly to the Accountant-General. For thirty 
years he pays yearly and the Accountant-General never stirs, 
He is also ordered by statute to pay money into the Exchequer 
quarterly. He pays just when he pleases for twenty years, 
and then leaves off paying altogether for ten. He was ordered 
by the Treasury in 1834 to send them regularly an affidavit veri- 
fying the amount paid in to the Exchequer and the Exchequer 
receipt. He did it once in August, 1834, and has never done 
it since. The Treasury has never even remonstrated, and ap- 
parently never even observed it. Why on earth does any one 
ever pay anything into the Exchequer? Just fancy a private 
gentleman who, when his agent deputed to receive money for 
him pays nothing for ten years, should actually not observe 
it, aud only find it out accidentally. Fancy never asking for an 
account for thirly years. Yet this has been the conduct of 
the Treasury, aud nobody seems to see anything at all ex- 
traordinary in it. What the Audit Office can find to do 
passes imagination, except that the whole thirty years comes 
on them at last, unless the official has become a defaulter and 
insolvent in the meantime. Perhaps they find it cheaper to 
“take a quantity’ of auditing from each public servant. 
We very much fear the Treasury wants simplifying, and as 
Mr. Edmunds is now “out of place,’ Mr. Gladstone had 
better send for the great creature, and get him to re-organize 
the receipt of custom. 





THE LATEST PHASE IN GERMANY. 


NE of two things is occurring in Germany. Either there 

is a secret league between Prussia and Austria, and the 

two Powers are advancing with extraordinary tortuousness 
towards some object not yet revealed, or Austria has ceased 
to be fur the moment an effective German Power. Each 
theory has many defenders, and in each there are difficulties 
which seem at first sight to make belief unreasonable. Con- 
tinental politicians, trained in a school which considered 
dynastic aggrandizement as the end of politics, are very fond 
of intrigue, but it seems incredible that two Courts, if really 
united, should play so elaborate a comedy of antagonism. If 
Prussia and Austria are really united, each Court is writing de- 
spatches, and making suggestions, and inventing compromises 
none of which are officially published, and all of which are 
intended to deceive Ministers who all the while know, and 
know that their interlocutors know that they know, that the 
whole business is a farce. The Austrian fleet is ordered ta 
Kiel as a mere incident in a comedy, and Herr von Bismark 
asks the support of Parliament in order that he may play his 
previously-settled part with an assured claque. It is too absurd, 
and yet the difficulties in the way of the second explanation 
are scarcely less insuperable. If Prussia and Austria are really 
fighting, if the Kaiser at heart resents his rival’s proceedings, 
the House of Hapsburg is submitting to insults almost without 
a precedent. The two Governments are, it will be remem- 
bered, equal partners in the ownership of Schleswig, and joint 
partners with a third power, the Diet, in that of Holstein and 
Lauenburg. Nevertheless one of them, and that one sup- 
posed for ages to be the junior, not only informs the inhabi- 
tants of Lauenburg that they will shortly be subject to him 
alone, which being a prophecy is rather a discourtesy than an 
injury, but actually seizes the best bit of Holstein as his 
personal share. Kiel is half Austrian by deeds not yet two 
years old, yet Herr von Bismark not only says he will not 
give it up—which is all right, as he may intend to pay for it 
—-but actually in the face of urgent remonstrances from his 
co-partner proposes to his household to settle there, and erect 
buildings to which ownership is essential. On this very 
Thursday he told the House that Government intended to 
transfer the Prussian fleet from Dantzic to Kiel, and declined 
to inform it whether if Austria resisted he should effect his 
purpose by force. We say nothing of the fact that Holstein 
belongs in the first placed to the Federation, for the Kaiser 
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ot heart approve a savage snub to the Diet, and nothing 


may **. i 

‘.‘ury done to the Duchy, for Francis Joseph cares very 
ote about, duchies, but we confine ourselves to the slap on 
the cheek thus dealt out to him. Is it Possible that the 
Austrian House allows property to which it has legal right 
to be dealt with by the Parliament of its hereditary rival as 
matter of purely domestic concern? And yet if it does not, 
then we are driven back upon that secret alliance which in- 
volves such extraordinary trickery for no conceivable end. 
Austria and Prussia in settling the destination of the Duchies 
violate no international law, break no promises which will 
hurt the consciences of Hohenzollerns or Hapsburgs, neglect 
ao principle the force of which they have ever acknowledged. 
‘As to external interference, they have only to announce their 
union to make such interference hopeless, or at least to place 
themselves in a position in which defence would not involve 
more risk than the prize is worth. Why, then, should they be at 
the pains to act out an intrigue which cannot deceive them- 
gelves and will deceive nobody else? We believe that the second 
golution is, despite all apparent difficulties, the true one, and 
that Austria is really unable for the moment to run the risk of 
any act, or even any remonstrance, which might pro- 
voke the Prussian Court to an appeal to force. So 
numerous and inveterate are her enemies, so wretched is 
the condition of her finances, and so dispirited is her Court, 
that even with the support of the minor States she feels 
unequal toa great war. The prosperity of the people and the 
popularity of the reigning House, possible sway in North 
italy and certain power in Germany, have all alike been 
sacrificed to the creation of a magnificent army, and now, when 
her rival makes a clutch at the one object of ambition left on 
earth to a Hapsburg, the old Imperial Crown, that army is 
found useless because incapable of movement without a crash 
which would bring the old fabric down. Never was there 
such a satire on military monarchy. The population of 
Austria is forty millions and that of Prussia barely nine- 
teen, her revenue is more than double, her army nearly 
threefold in number, her German alliances at least eight times 
as powerful, and yet Prussia takes away a port which half 
belongs to her without going through the formality of first 
asking permission. 

It is a strange position for the House of Hapsburg, and it 
involves this very important result. Herr von Bismark has 
only to come to some agreement with the Emperor of the 
French to swallow the Duchies whole, and see North Germany 
at his feet. All other possible rivals have been beaten. 
Russia needs support in Berlin to keep the chronic revolt in 
Poland within bounds, is at this moment sending out acrid 
circulars about the danger to which the revolutionary party 
of Europe—i. ¢., the Bonapartes—continue to expose her. 
Austria, as we have seen, is powerless to interfere. Great 
Britain would be, on the whole, rather pleased to see Prussia 
become a considerable maritime power, and does not forget 
that when all is said Berlin does not love the Pope. Italy 
welcomes anything which gratifies her well-founded dislike 
of Vienna, and the Diet—well, the Diet, knowing it cannot 
avoid being cooked, is chiefly anxious about the sauce. There 
remains France alone, and if Herr von Bismark can offer 
France compensation, France is not to be feared. We utterly 
reject all the stories which exiles are always repeating of 
bargains between Napoleon and the ci-devant Ambassador to 
his Court, of concerted cessions and planned little campaigns 
for plundering territory from Bavaria, and accept only the 
one visible fact. Two men, both daring, both ambitious, both 
unscrupulous, and both desirous for solid reasons of territorial 
aggrandizement, can, if they will but agree, gratify their pas- 
sion. One does not perceive under those circumstances what 
the “‘ balance of power’’ can be considered worth. 








MR. LINCOLN AND HIS FATE. 


ie is but seldom that men kick against the pricks of a foreign 
political calamity as they do against those of a sudden private 
grief, seldom that they feel as if to realize it were almost too 
painful, and feed their minds on those futile “ifs” and “ might- 
have-beens ” which give an intellectual relief by restoring the old 
natural point of view at the expense of the keener pang which 
reminds them that all these probabilities of yesterday are the im- 
possibilities of to-day. Yet there were many Englishmen, not a 
few passionless Englishmen, who, though knowing nothing per- 
sonally of the late President of the United States, felt thus rebel- 
lious against the news received on Wednesday of Mr. Lincoln's 
murder. ‘This was no doubt in some degree due to the political 
anxiety excited by the murder of a ruler pledged to a policy of 


| gentlenesstowardstheSouth and peace towards the restof the world, 
—and his murder in a manner likely to unloose the worst passions 
| of civil war. But it was due in a far greater degree to the moral and 
_ imaginative shock of the event itself, to the striking incompatibility 
between Mr. Lincoln’s mild and patient temper and slow consti- 
tutional methods, and the deed of treachery and blood which has 
| closed his career. No one felt this peculiar bitterness when John 
| Brown, a man in some respects of more fascinating and picturesque, 
| though not of more noble, character, was hanged in Virginia for his 
attempt on Harper's Ferry. Then we could but say that ‘the blood 
| of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,’ and acquiesce in the 
noble old man's own expressed faith that he was ‘ worth incon- 
ceivably more to hang than for any other earthly purpose.” He 
had made up his mind to the chivalric duty of laying down his life 
| for the slave, to precipitate the conflict between slavery and free- 
‘dom; and though many condemned this apparent impatience of 
the slowly ripening purposes of Providence, all felt that it would 
not be laid down in vain. He had chosen his own fate, and there 
was something of satisfying moral sublimity in the tragedy of his 
heroism. It was impossible to blame a Slave State for executing a 
violent destroyer of its institutions and invader of its peace, though 
our deepest sympathies were with the sufferer and against his 
judges. 

But there is nothing of this consolation in the violent and appa- 
rently unmeaning tragedy of this second and far more shocking mar- 
tyrdom. Although Mr. Lincoln’s official life began with a foiled at- 
tempt at assassination, and has closed thus awfully when he had just 
succeeded in nearing the end of the country’s troubles, —though his 
short four years’ service in the cause of freedom have been framed, 
as it were, in blood,—there is nothing which seems less consonant 
to Mr. Lincoln’s character than the violent death which wicked men 
planned for him. Unlike John Brown, it was his first and dearest 
wish to avoid appealing to the sword. There was absolutely nothing 
of the impatience of revolutionary feeling about him,—nothing of 
the spirit which cries to God for vengeance on the oppressor. If 
there was any one remarkable characteristic about Mr. Lincoln, 
it was his almost undue disposition to wait upon Providence, and 
not to act till the one duty that was clearly visible to his mind 
and thoroughly grasped by his conscience required him to 
act. Instead of precipitating the conflict like John Brown, and 
appealing hastily to the arbitrament of the sword, Mr. Lincoln’s 
whole heart was set on the desire to avert judgment, to see if God 
had not some better way in store for the salvation of the country 
than the fiery trial of battle. When in the autumn of 1858, the 
year before John Brown’s raid, Mr. Lincoln canvassed the State 
of Illinois as senator against Mr. Douglas (the advocate of the 
spread of slavery into the Territories), his speeches literally teemed 
with declarations of his ardent desire to delay and, if possible, 
prevent the conflict which he anticipated. ‘I have again and again 
said,” reiterated Mr. Lincoln, “ that I would not enter into any of 
the States to disturb the institution of slavery.” All he demanded, 
—and he demanded it expressly to avert this otherwise inevitable 
conflict, —was ‘‘a national policy with regard to the institution of 
slavery that acknowledges and deals with that institution as being 
wrong.” This was two years before the possibility of the Presidency 
was even a dream to him. But all he said in this struggle with 
Mr. Douglas was singularly characteristic of the future Pre- 
sident,—all was patience, moderation, conspicuous lucidity as to 
matters of principle, distinct determination not to hurry the course 
of events as to matters of policy. He was as much the opposite 
of John Brown as one noble and good man could be of another 
noble and good man. The one was anxious to cut knots with 
the sword, the other to loose them gradually, though it should 
take generations, even centuries to effect it. ‘The one chafed under 
the slowness of God's purposes, the other shrank from the rash- 
ness of precipitating His judgments through not adequately 
understanding them. The one was of the fiery, revolutionary 
temperament which assumes its divine commission and rushes into 
the battle, the other of the vigilant, naturalistic temperament 
which watches the issue, and cannot believe that it has any com- 
mission to fight till the tide of war interferes with the discharge 
of some plain and long-accustomed duty. Hence while the 
martyrdom of John Brown seems the natural close to a noble but 
half-presumptuous career, the murder of Mr. Lincoln looks like an 
anomaly in history. An act of bloody personal revenge committed 
on the most impersonal, the most patient, the most tardy though 
the most firm of rulers,—a violent death inflicted on a cautious 
exponent of national convictions who never in his life expressed 
an uncharitable view of his enemies, who never stirred into 
activity one hostile feeling which could single him out as its in- 
dividual object, who moderated, even while he gave effect to, the 
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will of the nation which he governed,—such an end to such a/days of Washington. He never could have succeeded without 


man is less tragic than terrible, for it does not tend to “ purify by | the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he 
pity and by fear,” but rather to distress by the jar of incoherent | I feel that I cannot succeed without the 


feelings. 


Yet from another point of view there is something grand and 


pathetic about the sacrifice. It is, we may fairly say, representa- 
tive of the great conflict. We do not mean for a moment to sup- 
pose that this cruel and cowardly act has received apy sanction 
from the Confederate Government. Even Mr. Davis is probably 
not evil enough for that, and General Lee would abhor it with 
his whole soul. But no doubt, as Mr. Lincoln may be fairly con- 
sidered especially representative of the Northern movement, this 
violent and treacherous Baltimore rowdy may fairly be called 
especially representative of the Southern movement,—of the 
party which proposed and attempted to carry out the treacherous 
murder of a nation for the sake of revenging the gentle curb 
which had been imposed on their lust for extended power and 
extended slavery. The leaders in the South,—nay, we believe 
he mass of the Southern people,—have been better, far better, 
than the principle which impelled them into this strife. But 
what that principle was there has been no manner of doubt from 
the moment when the South Carolinian bully Brooks half mur- 
dered Mr. Sumner in the Senate House for attacking slavery, and 
became himself almost an object of apotheosis in his native 
State for his brutal and cowardly act, up to the moment when 
the evil passions of Southern society culminated in this foul murder 
of Mr. Lincoln. No doubt Mr. Davis sanctioned these passions only 
in moments when he himself succumbed to them, as when he 
called upon the Georgians the other day to ‘‘ whip the Yankee 


spaniels” and teach them their true masters; but it is none the 


less true that he used these passions for his own purposes, and 
that without them he could never have hounded on the South to 
battle. Wilkes Booth may have, we trust has, no accomplice but 
the cowardly wretch who at the same time attempted, and pro- 
bably effected, the murder of Mr. Seward and his son, but yet no 
one who looks at history can deny that his act is symbolic of the 
passions of the Slave society from which it proceeds, and is indeed but 
one new and more fatal explosion of the same destructive forces which 
engendered the rebellion. Mr. Lincoln no doubt has shown a spirit 
as much higher than the average spirit of the North as this dastardly 
act is below the average spirit of the South. But his murder by 
this self-styled tyrannicide is not on that account less representative 
of the struggle. For it is the highest spirit in the North, the true 
birth of freedom, which has at last secured its conquest, and it is 


at all times relied. 
same divine ai i 

sustained him. In the same Almighty Being I place ese 
| for support, and I hope you, my friends, will all pray that I may 
| receive that divine assistance without which I cannot succeed 
| but, with which, success is certain.” The same tone of trust and 
| self-distrust ran through all Mr. Lincoln’s official acts, from the 
| first Message in which, before the war broke out, he declared his 
intention to do the very least that was consistent with his duty 
| by *‘ holding ” United States property wherever he had the power, 
| to that last affecting Message in March last, when he confessed 
| the complicity of the North in the guilt of the South, and while 
praying for peace, and for the opportunity ‘to bind up the nation’s 
wounds,” confessed that “if it be God's will that the scourge 
of war continue until the wealth piled up by bondsmen during 
250 years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and that every drop of 
blood drawn by the lash shall be repaid by another drawn by the 
sword, as it was said two thousand years ago, still it must be 
| true, that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” With such an example of pure and self-forgetful 
patriotism running in their memories, it will be barely possible for 
the North to give themselves up to vindictive feeling. The memory 
of their simple-hearted and noble-minded ruler would be a greater 
hindrance to such a course than his living authority. And 
we may well hope that the strong and gentle nature whose last 
| official words were words of sympathy for his foes, will inspire the 
| future policy of the North as completely as if Mr. Lincoln could 
still rule them. The greatest revenge the North could take on the 
society which nourished the spirit of Mr. Lincoln’s assassin would 
be to make it reverence his memory. ‘The time will no doubt 
come when the rustic Illinois lawyer who showed so great an 
equanimity alike in adversity and success will be ranked with 
| Washington by North and South alike, and when perhaps his 
| murder may be spoken of as the turning-point which taught his 
enemies to know what spirit they were of. 








CONSTANCE KENT. 

| T is the confession of Constance Kent which seems to us 
striking, not her commission of the crime. No intelligent 
man free from local prepossessions ever, we suppose, read carefully 
a full record of the circumstances of that strange case without 
believing that the evidence pointed to Constance as the criminal. 








the worst spirit in the South, the true birth of slavery, which has | The principles of evidence in such a case are very simple. In 


at last secured its defeat. Mr. Lincoln said, at Philadelphia, when 
his life was first threatened, just before he assumed the Presidency 
in 1860, ‘* If this country cannot be saved without giving up the 
principle of the Declaration of Independence, I was about to say 
I would rather be assassinated on this spot than surrender it.” 
And the sacrifice was accepted. For refusing to give up that 
principle,—the vital principle of Northern liberty,—he was some 
years later assassinated—though not till after he had firmly secured, 
as we may hope, the triumph of that principle. 

And if he did not secure it by his life, we may hope that he 
secured it by his death. To all appearances indeed the prospect 
seems gloomy enough. Succeeded by a man of very different 
and far inferior character, a man inoculated with much of the 
violence of the system of society against which he is now pledged 
to fight, and called to lead a people whose first instinct can 
scarcely be otherwise than bitterly resentful, nothing short of the 
example which Mr. Lincoln has set to the nation no less than to 
his successor, could arrest revenge. But with Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration before them, with the evidence which they have of 
the sincere patriotism, the reverence for law, and the religious 
faith with which he took every great step in his short but event- 
ful official life, it is scarcely possible that they should fall into the 
temptation of treating the South with Southern passion. Only 
Washington among the Presidents of the United States could 
compare with Mr. Lincoln for temper and scrupulous self- 
command under extraordinary trials. Indeed when Mr. Lincoln 
assumed office he did not disguise from himself that he had a part 
no less arduous than Washington’s to play, and that it could be 
played with equal credit only by the help of the same Power. 
‘* My friends,” he said, when leaving his home in Illinois in 1860, 
‘no one not in my position can appreciate the sadness I feel at 
this parting. To the people I owe all that Tam. Here I have 
lived more than a quarter of a century; here my children were 
born, and here one of them lies buried. I know not how soon I 
shall see you again. A duty devolves upon me which is perhaps 
greater than that which has devolved upon any man since the 


a country where murder is a great crime, that is, in about a third 
of the world, it may, we think, be laid down as certain that no one 
except a maniac commits it without some tolerably strong motive. 
It was morally certain that it had been committed by some one 
within the Kent household,—some one whom the child knew, for 


| he was taken out of bed, down passages, across a yard into a 


closet, and not only did he not scream, but a loose dog in the 
yard attempted no remonstrance. Yet within the Kent household 
who except Constance and her brother William had the slightest 
motive for killing the poor babe? Its mother certainly had none, 
for it was not illegitimate, there was no poverty, and it was four 
years old. The nurse who slept with it certainly had none, for 
apart from the affection nurses feel for children, which is usually 
only less strong than that of the mother, the nurse's single in- 
terest was to keep the child in good health. William Kent was 
never, from circumstances connected with the position of the 
rooms, even suspected, and against Mr. Kent there was nothing 
except his general unpopularity. He was very strict, over strict, 
in defending his property, and so the good neighbours rushed to 
the conclusion that Mr. Kent had an intrigue with the nurse, 
that the disturbed child would have awakened the mother, 
and that he was strangled to silence him, possibly without 
any murderous intent. It was quite useless to argue that there 
was not a tittle of evidence for even the minor charge, that 
a disposition to profligacy is no proof of a disposition to murder, 
that the motive alleged was, whatever the heartlessness of the 
father, not worth the risk, and that in any case no man not a 
maniac would have cut the throat of a child already dead. The 
public will, if it can, explain murder by asking with the Italian 
statesman “ Who is she?” and the evidence upon which Mr. 
Whicher arrested the real criminal was summarily thrust aside. 
People do not believe in hatred in these days, and except from 
hatred why should a girl of sixteen kill her half-brother of four? 
The thing was impossible, and all stories about the intense 
animosity borne by Constance Kent to her stepmother, her pre- 
vious flight from her father’s house, the nightgown stained with 
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’s belief, were set down as rather clumsy de- 
As a rule, it may be remarked, that in 
honesty of the police, or believes 


ea 
plood, and the nurse 
ductions of the police. 
England nobody disbelieves in the 


in their brains. = ' 
“ Constance Kent by her own confession did murder the little 


child. On Tuesday morning the girl of sixteen, grown into a 
stoutish, well-looking young woman of twenty-one, watched by 
a Miss Green, a ‘‘ Lady Superior” of some society which plays at 
nunneries in Brighton, and attended by Mr. W aguer, Vicar of 
Brighton, a clergyman of the Highest-Church tendencies, appeared 
before Sir ‘Thomas Henry, and produced a confession, drawn up 
apparently with the express view of exonerating her family, 
acknowledging in the fullest manner her own responsibility 
for the murder. No motive was assigned for the deed, no 
palliation suggested, no details given, and no clue to any con- 
firmatory evidence. It was a blank confession of crime made 
without any recorded motive, and signed apparently without 
much emotion, the only anxiety of the self-accused criminal being 
to prove that the confession was not dictated from without. So 
bare was the statement and yet so terrible, that Sir Thomas Henry, 
a man who has passed years in investigating crime and witnessing 
misery, was staggered, and doubted a little too audibly whether 
the prisoner was not acting under some kind of spiritual com- 
pulsion. Mr. Wagner, as a High Churchman, clearly belonged to 
the spiritual “‘ Force,” and might not he have extracted answers 
without the warnings about which the magistrate was so painfully 
and, we may add, taking his view of the law, so creditably 
disturbed? Indeed Sir Thomas was more than half inclined to 
question the propriety of Miss Kent confessing at all, whether under 
compulsion or not, and it is upon that point more particularly that 
we are anxious to say a few words. Miss Kent’s psychology is 
no doubt a far more attractive subject, the deliberate murder of a 
baby who is not in the way of its mother being perhaps the very 
rarest of crimes, and its murder by a sister of sixteen absolutely 
unique in the calendar, but before her character can be com- 
prehended some previous hint of her motives would seem to be 
required. At the first glance we incline to the opinion of The 
Times, that Constance Kent is one of those excessively rare cases 
of persons born without either fear or conscience, who under 
fortunate circumstances become great, and under temptation 
criminal, who whether ‘ great” or only criminal are always 
thoughtfully selfish, who can commit any crime or brave any risk 
rather than suffer any permanent inconvenience, but the evidence 
for that theory is as yet of the slightest. There will be time 
enough for that speculation when the charge has been investigated, 
and meanwhile we want to examine the propriety of the confession 
itself. 
Assuming the truth of the confession, as we must assume, for 
otherwise we are merely in presence of a very common form of 
insanity, was it one which the criminal ought to have made ? 
A great many excellent people will assert that there can be no 
question about it, that atonement was due to human justice, that 
repentance without reparation is ab initio void, that the first duty 
of a criminal is to acknowledge crime. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their healthy opinion, the matter is open to very serious question 
indeed. In the first place, a confession which involves a capital 
sentence is very hard to distinguish from a suicide, and though 
we have always contended that suicide is no crime, there can be 
no question whatever that it is a very grave sin. The clear duty 
of every man is to guard the life entrusted to him until his work 
is accomplished and God recalls the trust. ‘The expiatory theory, 
again, is one which Protestantism under all its sounder forms has 
finally given up, holding that the punishment of the flesh, if of 
any use at all,—which is doubtful,—is of use only as a means of 
training. ‘There is no training in being hanged. Some motive not 
personal would seem to be required, some impulse to benefit, or at 
least not to injure, others, and that is believed to be supplied in 
the word “restitution.” It is a very good word, and we have no 
doubt whatever that when restitution is possible restitution com- 
plements repentance, but then the restitution of a life is not pos- 
sible. The evil done is irreparable, or reparable only by the 
Almighty, and to give up one life to the hangman because another 
has been also cut short is not prima facie an act of clear moral 
necessity. As for the obligation to human justice, the amount of 
that debt is too uncertain to form a basis of argument. Every 
human being owes to his fellow men the very best he can do for 
them at any sacrifice to himself or by any personal exertion, but 
it remains to be proved that to be hanged in a crowd or pass life 
in prison labour is the best a great criminal can do for them. ‘The 
prima facie probability is that it is the very worst. In this very 
case, Miss Kent, employed as a Sister of Mercy, perhaps for forty 





years devoting herself to the least attractive cases and most 
dangerous diseases, would have done more to discharge her debt to 
humanity than her confession, even if true, and proved to be 
true, and followed by trial and sentence, can possibly effect. That 
sentence, unless indeed proved to have been courted through in- 
tense remorse, will not improve anybody, and if remorse were the 
motive, will improve only those who know themselves to be liable 
to that emotion, an unfortunately limited section of that small 
portion of mankind likely ever to commit murder. 

There is some other justification to be discovered for an instinct 
so universal that it can scarcely be altogether mistaken, and we 
believe there is one applicable to all cases, as well as another opera- 
tive in this case especially. Nobody can doubt that the duty of 
any one who sees an innocent person punished for an offence of his 
own is tostep forward and shield him from that grievous oppression. 
In the Road murder case Mr. Kent, who was not only innocent, 
but who encountered opprobrium out of paternal love, has been so 
punished. A public death is a trifle compared with the penalty 
which for five years has been inflicted upon a man who in this 
matter appears to have been absolutely free from blame. A 
suspicion utterly false has driven him from office and home, has 
cut him off from his friends, and compelled him, already civilly 
dead, to bury himself in a little frequented village, a prey to the 
just belief that the majority of the world held him to be the 
murderer of his own child. No legal tribunal would dare to pass 
such a sentence on the guilty as an illegal one has inflicted upon 
the innocent, and the duty of reversing that sentence, of making 
such reparation as is possible to the injured, must be, and we faintly 
trust is, paramount to every other, furnishes certainly an indefi- 
nitely higher motive than the purely selfish one of saving the poor 
criminal’s ownsoul. ‘That duty in this case is ample justification 
for confession, even should confession involve, as it almost cer- 
tainly will not, a kind of moral suicide, But the particular case 
is an unusual one, for most undiscovered crimes are also unsus- 
pected, and concealment unattended with danger to the inno- 
cent. Even in murder cases, when the police are apt to be 
a little reckless in their arrests, the alternative is usually, as 
in the Pritchard case, between murder and death from disease, 
and cholera is not liable to a prosecution for manslaughter. Still 
even in the extreme cases where no one living is injured by conceal- 
ment and very many are benefited, where life offers expiation far 
more severe than death, and work may secure reparation to 
society more perfect than surrender, there is still one justification 
for the confession of crime. Not to make it is to live a life-long 
lie, to seem to be to mankind knowingly, wilfully, and for years 
that which since the crime was committed the criminal never has 
been. In most cases the crime, if discovered at all, is pretty sure 
to be discussed with the criminal, and in that case every speech 
and silence and attitude and gesture must involve the one offence 
which no casuistry can ever make less than sinful, a conscious and 
deliberate falsehood. Even in the few cases in which throughout 
life no such incident occurs, the criminal still is acting, deceiving 
every being with whom he has relations on a point which, as the 
deceiver is well aware, it is vital for him to know. In this case, 
as in all others in which suspicion has been excited, the unhappy 
girl by her own confession has had to add to the guilt of murder 
the greater guilt of sanctioning a false accusation of murder, and 
the additional guilt of lying habitually in order to conceal all three. 
Confession cannot lift her soul out of the gloom created by the 
original act, but it has repaired a frightful injustice, and restored 
the possibility of truth. 








THE GRAHAMS OF MONTROSE.—(CONCLUDED.) 
\ ARCHING thence on Inverness, but finding the garrison too 
a strong, Montrose turned into the county of Murray, where 
some of the Gordons at length joined him. Tle then ravaged 
Elgin, Collen, and Banff, being accused of great cruelty towards 
the helpless inhabitants. About this time Montrose lost his 
eldest son John, Lord Graham, a lad of fifteen, who died of sick- 
ness caused by the fatigues of these rapid marches. ‘The next son, 
James, who was studying at Montrose, was seized by the Cove- 
nanters and carried off to Edinburgh. Montrose, after facing 
Baillie in Angus (who declined an engagement); and Lord Lewis 
Gordon, who had twice already changed sides in the contest, with- 
drawing with a large part of the Gordons, determined to retire 
northwards again, but falling first upon Dundee, while his soldiers 
were engaged in its plunder, he received news of Baillie being 
within a mile of the place. Nothing but Montrose’s masterly 
movements saved him from destruction, but he at last effected his 
escape, after a march of sixty miles, harassed at every step by the 
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enemy. He then sent one of the Gordon brothers to endeavour 
to recall the clansmen of that name, and was joined at Cardross by 
Lord Aboyne and som? adherents from Carlisle. Baillie had 
divided his forces, and Montrose selected for attack the column 
commanded by General Hurry or Urrie, who had already twice 
changed sides, and was now marching against the Gordons, 
He overtook Hurry at Elgin, and forced him to retreat on 
Inverness, where he was reinforce], and retraced his steps 
against Montrose, Baillie meanwhile advancing to rejoin his 
lieutenant. Montrose resolved to fight Hurry before the junc- 
tion, and on May 4, 1645, he defeated him at Auldearn, in 
Nairneshire. Baillie receiving the fugitives, at first avoided an 
engagement, but Montrose forced one upon him on the 2nd of 
July at Alford, and with his usual success. He now resolved to 
march southwards, and after giving an alarm to Perth, where the 
Scottish Parliament was assembled, an1 to Stirling, he crossed the 
Forth and reached Kilsyth. Here, on the 15th of August, he was 
attacked by a Covenanting army of seven thousand men, and 
gained so decisive a victory that the latter was almost entirely 
destroyed. He now enterel Glasgow. Edinburgh sent com- 





missioners to implore his clemency, and a special commission from 
the King appointed him Captain-General and Deputy-Governor of | 
Scotland. He then issued a proclamation for a new Parliament 
to meet at Glasgow in October, while Argyll, Loudon, Lanark, 
anid others of the Covenanting chiefs fled to Berwick. It must be 
said in favour of Montrose, that he does not seem to have abused his 
triumph by excesses against his enemies, but he had materials to 
deal with more dangerous by far in those who now professed them- 
selves his adherents. His energies seem to have been paralyzed by 
these embarrassments, or he despised too much the resources of men 
like Argyll, not gifted with the brilliant impetuosity of genius, 
but who conquered success in the end by perseverance and indo- 
mitable moral courage. General David Leslie was detached from 
the Covenanting army in England, and marched rapidly towards 
the Scottish frontier. Montrose heard of his approach, but as he 
directed his march from Berwick first towards the Lothians, he 
imagined that Leslie's intention was to interpose between him and 
the Highlands, and he encamped on the plain of Philiphaugh, on the 
banks of the Ettrick, in imagined security. But Leslie had turned 





back at Gladsmuir, and marching down the valley of the Gela to 
Melrose, passed there the night of the 12th of September, at less | 
than five miles’ distance from Montrose, who, owing to the enmity 
of the country people, was left in entire ignorance of his ap- | 
proach. Early the next morning (September 13, 1645), under cover 
of a thick mist, Leslie drew out his men, and attacked Montrose’s 
forces on both flanks at the same time. Montrose did everything 
possible in the emergency to redeem the fatal consequences of the 
surprise, but his efforts were fruitless, his forces were cut to 
pieces, and he himself barely escaped from the field. For some 
little time longer he maintained a guerilla warfare in the north 
of Scotland, but it never assumed any large proportions. In | 
the following year Charles, who had placed himself in the hands 
of the Scottish army in England, was compelled by them to 
issue orders to Montrose to disband his followers, which orders 
he most reluctantly obeyed on the 30th July, 1646, and with 
Hurry, who had again changed sides only to share in his former 
conqueror’s fall, he embarked in a small pinnace in disguise, and 
repaired to Paris. Here he quarrelled with Lord Jermyn and | 
Queen Henrietta Maria’s courtiers, was discouraged in his projects | 
by the Queen, strongly dissuaded the acceptance by his niece, | 
Lilias Napier, of a place at Court, on account of the general dis- | 
soluteness, and showed his old haughtiness by refusing an offer | 
by Cardinal Mazarin in March, 1648, of the rank of General | 
of the Scots in France and a Lieutenant-General in the French 
army, because he considered any rank short of a field-marshal ! 
below his just pretensions. He then went through Geneva to 
Germany, was graciously received by the Emperor Ferdinand at | 
Prague, who gave him the coveted baton and the command of 
forces to act on the borders of the Spanish Netherlands. He was 
well received at Copenhagen by the King of Denmark, and 
thence repaired to Brussels. He had kept up meanwhile a cor- 
respondence with Scotland, and was constantly meditating another 
descent on that kingdom, and he is now supposed to have composed 
his famous love-song, in which he lays down the maxim,— 
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“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 
On hearing while at Brussels of the execution of Charles, he 
composed some verses to his memory, commencing, ‘ Great, good, 








and just! ”in the highest-flown fervour of Royalism. He then 
joined Prince Charles at the Hague, where that unscrupulous 
Prince was treating with the chiefs of Scotland for a restoration 
to that kingdom on the platform of the Covenant. He, however. 
at the same time instructed Montrose (who, with other « Malig- 
nants” was under the ban of that party) to attempt an independent 
Cavalier rising in that kingdom. Montrose repaired accordingly 
to the Courts of Denmark and Sweden, and receiving from them a 
few stand of arm3 and a little money, resolved with these “to put 
it to the touch.” Ie bought some ships, hired some German 
mercenaries, and with Hurry an] some other Royalists set sail 
for the Orkneys in the beginning of the year 1650. Charles had 
just before sent him the George and Garter. Two of his Vessels 
with about a third of his force were lost on the voyage, and 
his levies in the Orkneys were undisciplined and half-hearted, 
but with 1,200 or 1,400 men at the outside he landed in 
Caithness and called the people to arms. But the family 
influence of the Earl of Sutherland prevented his receiving 
many accessions, and after some desultory marches he fell into 
an ambuscade laid for him at the pass of Corbiesdale, on the River 
Kyle, by the Covenanting Colonel Strachin, who had been des- 
patched against him, and on the 27th of April, 1650, his 
followers were cut to pieces or made prisoners, and he himself 
only escaped for the moment to be betrayed by Macleod, Laird 
of Assynt. He could exp2ct no mercy, and certainly merited 
little at the hans of the Covenanters, but the treatment he re- 
ceived seems to have been disgraceful, even considering the usual 
ungenerous and savage course of procedure at that time in Scotland 
on both sides. Ie was carried to Edinburgh, paraded through the 
streets with every sort of ignominy, and sentenced in Parliament 
on the 20th of May, defending himself on the occasion with un- 
wavering courage and ability. Me was sentenced to be hanged 
on a gallows thirty fest high. The sentence was carried out the 
next day (May 21, 1659), Dr. Wishart’s history of his exploits 
being hung round his neck in derision. So perished the great 
Scottish Cavalier. 

The Great Marquis was succeeded by his eldest surviving son 
James, who was restored to the family dignities, and had a new 
patent of Marquis after the Restoration on the 12th of October, 
1660. He had on the 21st of August, 1661, a charter of the Lord- 
ship of Cowal, forfeited by his family rival the Marquis of Argyll, 
and was appointed one of the extraordinary Lords of Session June 
25, 1668, but he preferred a private life, and died in February, 
1669. He is described as peculiarly amiable in his disposition, and 
obtained the epithet of the Good Marquis. He was succeeded by 
his son James, third Marquis of Montrose. Charles II. appointed 
him Captain of the Guard and afterwards President of the 
Council. But he also diel prematurely, and without leaving any 
mark in history, April 25, 1684. He was succeeded by his only 
son James, fourth Marquis of Montrose, who was left to the 
guardianship of his mother, joine 1 with some other persons. But 
on the Ist of February, 1688, the Marchioness was deprived of 
this office on pretence of her marriage with Sir John Bruce of 
Kinross, but really, it is said, because King James wished 
to have the young Marquis brought up a Catholic. He then 
spent some time in foreign travel. He was too young to 
take any part in the scenes attendant on the Revolution of 
°89, and the name and fame of the Grahams were sup- 
ported during that period by his kinsman, John Graham of 
Claverhouse, whom James had created Viscount Dundee just 
before that event, a man whose real character remains still a 
matter of warm dispute among historians, but whose training 
in the persecutions in Scotland of the period succeeding the 
Restoration must have had an unfavourable effect on his cha- 
racter, though he may not have been the exceptional monster 
of cruelty that Presbyterian animosity has represented him. 
Ile had many of the characteristics of his kinsman the Great 


| Marquis, and is regarded by the Scotch nation at the present 


day with much the same curious mixture of detestation and 
pride. The main line of the Grahams, however, was now on 
the Revolution side of the struggle, and the name of Montrose 
was no longer connected with the romance of desperate loyalty. 
The fourth Marquis grew up singularly handsome and engaging 
in his manners, but he was a decidel Whig; was appointed High 

F 1 Ff r 1705: Preside: aC i 
Admiral of Scotland in February, 1705; President of the Council 
February 28, 1706 ; was a steady supporter of the Union and the 
Protestant succession; and on April 24, 1707, was created Duke 
He was chosen one of the sixteen representative 
IIe was 


of Montrose. 
peers of Scotland in 1707, 1708, 1715, 1722, and 1727. 
also appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal February 28, 1709, but 
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Queen Anne was d 


Edinburgh and there on her death proclaimed George L., who | 


oved in 1713 by the Tory Ministry. On hearing that | not swamp the real wishes of any portion of the electors, all other 
7” ying, he hastened with other Whig peers to | systems do. 


The misapprehension is probably occasioned by a momentary 


f the Lords of Regency. He then forgetfulness of the main difference between Mr. Hare’s mode of 


had appointed him one of 
ed to London to receive the new King, and six days after | election and the existing one. If the result of the poll were to be 


hasten 
George | 


room of the Earl of Mar, and was sworn a Privy Councillor 


October 4, 1717. In 1716 he was appointed Keeper of the Great 
Seal in Scotland, but going into opposition to Walpole was re 
moved from that post in April, 1733, and died in London, January 
7.1742. He had made a great addition to his estate by purchas- 
ing the property of the Duke of Lennox in Scotland. His two 
elder sons died before him, the eldest in infancy, the second after 
he had been created a peer of Great Britain (May 23, 1722) as 
Earl and Baron Graham of Belford in Northumberland, with 
remainder to his brothers, the next of whom, William, suc- 
ceeded his father as second Duke of Montrose. He was edu- 
cated by David Mallet. Under the Jurisdiction Act of 1747 
he was allowed for the sheriffship of Dumbartonshire, 3,000/. ; for 
the regality of Montrose, 1,000/, ; of Menteith, 200/,; of Len- 
nox, 578/. 18s. 4d. ; and of Darnley, 300/.; in all, 5,378/. 18s. 4d. 
He was aman of great personal courage, the following instance 
of which is told: —On the 12th of July, 1739, he was attacked 
by two highwaymen near Farnham, one of whom, laying hold of 
the bridle of his horse, bade him deliver, but was shot by Montrose 
(then Lord Graham) through the head, and the other, snapping 
his pistol, made off, but being pursued by Lord Graham, quitted 
his horse and escaped into a wood. The Duke became an 
adherent of William Pitt, and the family became thus attached 
to the Tory party. He died September 23, 1790, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son James, third Duke of Montrose, who sat for 
Richmond in 1780, and for Great Bedwin in 1784 and 1790; was 








appointed one of the Lords of the Treasury on the constitution 
of the Pitt Ministry in December, 1783, and Paymaster of the | 
Forces in 1789, and one of the Commissioners of the Indian Board 
and a Privy Councillor. He was appointed Master of the Horse 
in 1790, and in place of this latter post Lord Justice-General of 
Scotland in 1795. He was also Lord-Lieutenant of Stirlingshire 
in 1798, President of the Board of Trade June 10, 1804, and 
Joint-Postmaster-General (in place of Lord Auckland) July 13 
in the same year. He was removed by the Whig Ministry of 
1806, but again made Master of the Horse in April, 1807, on the 
return of the Tories to power, and held it till 1821. He died 





December 30, 1836, and was succeeded by his son James, fourth 
and present Duke of Montrose. ‘The family, though it holds a 
leading position as one of the great houses of Scotland, has not 
for some time produced any man in the main line at all on a level, 
in point of ability, with the earlier heads. 








MR. JOHN STUART MILL ON MR. HARE’S PLAN. 


To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—In your paper of Saturday, the 15th, while commenting on 
the proposal of Mr. Hare for the experimental adoption of his 
system of representation in the metropolitan constituencies, you 
give to that system the credit which it deserves of opening the 
representation of the capital to the eminent men of the whole 
empire; but you seem to think that it would exclude all others, 
and that local men, qualified and disposed to attend to the local 
interests of the constituency, would under that system no longer 
be elected. 

Nothing can more strongly exemplify the need of discussion on 
the subject than the appearance of such a misconception in a paper 
like yours ; for it seems to me evident that Mr. Hare’s plan could 
not have the effeet which you apprehend, and that of all the 
objections which have been made to it this is one of the most 
untenable. 

Mr. Hare's plan would enable every person to be elected for the 
metropolis who was voted for by a twenty-second part of the whole 
number of votes given. Is it supposed that not so many as a 
twenty-second part of the metropolitan electors would desire a 
local representative ? Were this so, it would be a clear proof that 








local representatives were not needed. But they are needed, and 
they would consequently be voted for, not by once or twice or 
three times, but by ten or twelve times the number of the quota. 
In Mr. Hare’s system, as in the present, the real danger would be 
lest local feelings and interests should predominate too much. They 
would certainly fill as great a place in the representation as they 





do in the minds of the represented; for Mr. Hare’s system does 


anded was created Secretary of State for Scotland in | determined in the present way, by comparative majorities, it would 


be possible, though not probable, that men of national reputation, 
known to all, and voted for in every part of the metropolis, might 
obtain a majority over all the local candidates, each of whom might 
be known and supported only by the inhabitants of a particular 
district. But under Mr. Hare's system, the man of general celebrity 
could not have an unlimited number of votes counted for him, but 
a certain number only; when he had obtained that number, he 
would be returned, and the remainder of his supporters would 
have their votes counted for some one else. ‘The return of the 
useful and hardworking local candidate would not depend upon his 
obtaining more votes, for example, than Mr. Gladstone ; he would 
be sure of his election if he obtained the 2,000 or 5,000 suffrages 
which might represent a twenty-second part of the total number 
of votes given. The clubs and political parties whose influence 
you dread, would be well aware of this, and as it would be their 
strongest interest that their list should be composed of such names 
as would conciliate every large section of the constituency, they 
would be sure to include in it a sufficient number of the most com- 
petent local men of their party. 

The power which would undoubtedly be exercised by these 
clubs and managers of parties, is a consideration of greater 
moment, which deserves and requires a full discussion. Lord 
Stanley touched on it at the Social Science meeting, not as an 
objection, but as a difficulty ; unfortunately towards the close of 
the discussion, when time did not admit of its receiving the 
prominence due to it. My answer would be, that party organiza- 
tion will always be a great power, but that the power is at 
present greater instead of less than it would be under the proposed 
system. As things now are, the party which can obtain the 
numerical majority returns all the members, and nobody else is 
represented. If neither party is confident of a majority the two 
parties, by an understanding with one another, can divide the 
representation without a contest between regular party men of 
both sides. And these party men, in the majority of cases, are 
not the best or ablest men of cither party, but its landed or 
moneyed nullities, Under the proposed system, no party, however 
well organized, could engross all the representation, unless it 
embraced all the constituency: it could never be represented in a 
greater proportion than that of its numerical strength, and to thus 
much it is indisputably entitled. If the opposite party, or if in- 
dependent electors, anxious only to clect the best man, could make 
up, not a half, or a third, or a tenth, but a bare twenty-second 
part of the number of actual voters, they would obtain one, at 
least, of the twenty-two representatives. Meanwhile the great 
parties, though they would of course strive for the election of their 
political friends, would be obliged to select from among their 
friends those who would do most credit to the proposers. It 
would not do for them to make up a list of less worthy or less dis- 
tinguished names than the rival lists. They would have the 
strongest motives for proposing among party men those who were 
also something more than party men; who, besides the party 
support, might have a chance of obtaining by their personal merit 
votes which would have been refused to them as mere party 
organs. For the electors who care for things above party would 
not then, as now, have only a choice between party candidates ; 
if the party names proposed did not satisfy them they would have 
the power of returning some candidates of their own, 

Allow me, Sir, in conclusion, to entreat your more deliberate 
consideration of this great subject. Your paper is honourably 
distinguished from most others by looking forward to a perhaps 
distant future, which instead of deprecating, you desire, but 
because you are sufficiently interested in it to perceive in what 
direction its special difficulties and chances of failure lie, you are 
anxious to provide it in time with the appropriate correctives. I 
have the deepest conviction that no corrective ever yet thought of 
for the peculiar inconveniences of a commercial and industrial 
democracy approaches in efficacy to the system of Mr. Hare ; while 
it is equally suitable to the state of things under which we now 
live, since it would at once assure to that minority in the con- 
stituencies which consists of the operative classes, the share in the 
representation which you demand for them, and which they cannot 
obtain in any other mode yet proposed except by extruding from 
the same privilege other large and important portions of the 
electoral body.—I am, &c., J. S. Mu. 
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THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

Tue Society has again been recruiting. Whether this year's addi- 
tions will bring it strength at all comparable to that gained by 
the election of last year may be questioned. Mr. J. D. Watson 
and Mr. F. Shiels, the new associates, are both figure-painters, 
and without giving much proof of originality both exhibit con- 
siderable skill in the use of their technical resources; but the 
pictures which they contribute to this exhibition do not furnish 
sufficient material for a conclusive estimate of their merits. ‘They 
can scarcely yet be said to have made their mark. 

Among the elder members none occupy a more distinguished 
position than Mr. Topham, who has not for some time shown any- 
thing so good as his Irish ‘‘ Pattern” (126). A crowd of pilgrim 
peasants throng round the broken cross that marks a holy well, 
and seek from its springs a cure for the ills inherited by their 
poverty-stricken flesh. ‘The subject is worked out with great 
skill of composition and rich variety of detail ; it is painted with 
unusual care, and the prevailing tone of not inappropriate sadness 
harmonizes well with the background of moor and mountain, 
which, be it added, would not disgrace a professed landscape- 
painter. The artist’s favourite and somewhat over-used type of 
Irish physiognomy is in this instance more varied than heretofore. 
Mr. Jackson also has broken fresh ground, and with unwonted 
feeling paints a solitary churchyard (174), dreary and melancholy, 
where all solid flesh seems verily to have thawed and resolved 
itself intoa dew. And Mr. W. Evans enriches the screens with 
an unusual number of drawings in his best manner. In particular 
‘* Staiths ” (243) must be noticed for its purity of colour, its 
bright sunlight, and glimmering sea. 

It is a rare thing to see waves both well drawn and well 
painted. Form and colour are both needed to give them full 
effect, and Mr. Duncan gives us only one of these requisites. 
Yet notwithstanding the great want of fluidity and transparency 
in the waves of his ‘* Storm at Sea” (24)—a want which is chiefly 
due to their monotonous colour and the total absence of sky 
reflections, notwithstanding, too, theit preposterous height, 
which goes near to mar the whole effect by its exaggeration,— 
there is yet a virtue in the drawing which fairly expresses the 
driving and heaving vehemence of the ocean ina gale of wind. 
** A Gale off the Mumbles” (5) is open to similar criticism, but 
the difference between the free wave rolling in mid-ocean and the 
breaker dashing against a rocky shore is accurately preserved. In 
neither picture is there any trace of the crisp, evanescent nature 
of sea spray, Mr. Duncan’s spray is fluffy and viscid ; his suc- 
cess is more complete in a subject of very different nature, ‘ Gil- 
lingham” (236); here the silvery atmosphere and, still more, the 
unforced simplicity of the whole picture, are truly admirable. Is 
it hypercritical to wish that the boats in the left-hand corner had 
either been more carefully painted or altogether omitted ? 

If in Mr. Duncan’s works we sometimes have drawing without 
colour, what shall be said of Mr. Burne Jones? Surely he runs 
into the opposite extreme. ‘True it is that the depth and luminous 
quality of his colour are undeniable, and makes some of his neigh- 
bours look pale and ineffectual, and too much should not be 
thought of this colour being almost arbitrarily chosen without 
reference to nature, as may be seen by reference to the sky in 
one (230) and the woman’s face in another (18). But where 
may one find anything either accurate or pleasing in his forms ? 
Let no one persuade him that quaintness and archaism are signs 
of genius. (senius is often misunderstood, but eccentricity does 
not prove its existence. Viewed simply as pieces of decoration 
his pictures have uncommon value, but it is at least doubtful 
whether they belong to the domain of fine art proper. Mr. 
Boyce is another of the younger members possessing rare but one- 
eided power. His landscape studies exhibit a quality of colour 
and a fullness of tone compared with which the works of some 
others are blank and papery. Such especially are the charac- 
teristics of his ‘* Black Gate, Newcastle-on-Tyne” (96), andina 
yet greater of his view ‘‘ Near Abinger, Surrey” (263) ; but to 
be at the pains of going to Wotton merely to paint an ugly line 





of wooden railing (270) argues either conceit or incapacity to 
appreciate beauty of outline. It is not by such means that great 
triumphs are achieved. Beauty (including grandeur) of form 
are as necessary to make a picture attractive—and the primary 
duty of a picture is to be attractive—as good colour or 
accidental truth. 


degree in the pictures of Mr. A. Hunt. Always original | 


All these are found combined in a rare | inevitable catastrophe. 


ae nin 
and refined it is yet no wonder that constantly striving ag he 
is to extort some new secret from nature, his work should 


sometimes halt between success and failure. His shortcomings 
however, become ever less and less in proportion to his merits « 
and besides they are mainly due to a boldness and honesty of 
study without which he could never in his happiest moments have 
painted such a picture as his ‘“‘ Durham” (37), grand and serene 
in feeling, broad and almost perfect in treatment. Those who 
maintain the total unfitness of Alpine scenery for pictorial repre- 
sentation should look at Mr. Hunt's very poetical drawing of “The 
Kiger and Jungfrau” (246). More matured and more uniformly 
temperate than Mr. A. Hunt's is the art of Mr. G. Fripp and Mr, 
G. Dodgson. In the former especially there is a roundness and 
finesse of expression which know perfectly how to convey an ex- 
pression without apparent effort, as in ‘‘ Haymaking ” (100), and 
in the ruined tower of “ Kinloch Aline” (86), built, one would 
think, as much for the convenience of sport in the river that meets 
the tide within casting distance as for defence. Mr. Dodgson ig 
probably the best of our living tree painters. Certainly none go 
well express their leafiness. ‘Two of his pictures are also remark. 
able for their carefully studied and tenderly painted skies (34 and 
194). 

Mr. Whittaker is an artist of whom we do not yet see the end. 
He makes steady and rapid progress, albeit confining himself to 
one class of subject—the mountains and broad moorland stretches 
of North Wales. ‘These indeed never weary, and in looking at 
them as treated by Mr. Whittaker the imprisoned Londoner enjoys 
a short dream of freedom and elbow-room. Very remarkable, 
too, is his preference for the larger and grander forms, and his 
rejection (probably only half conscious) of the petty knolls and 
knobs that too frequently break up the sweep of a Welsh hill- 
side. Mr. Davidson, on the contrary, revels in these very pecu- 
liarities and drawbacks, and partly on this account, partly from 
imperfect management of light and shade, fails to give his moun- 
tain views solemnity or grandeur. In twilight the light and shade 
manage themselves, and Mr. Davidson's “ Evening—Dolwyddelan 
Valley” (157), is the best of his Welsh views. His success is 
more unequivocal in lowland and rustic subjects, such as “ At 
Reigate—Autumn” (296). 


Messrs. J. Holland, Glennie, and Palmer are all good 
colourists, each after his own fashion. ‘The first excels in richness 
and harmonious variety, as may be seen by several examples on 
tho third screen ; the second in clear brilliance, of which there is 
a beautiful specimen in his smaller view of the *‘ Amphitheatre at 
Pola” (69), in which Mr. Palmer with his artificial palette (less 
artificial perhaps this year than usual) produces great effects of 
luminous depth. The name of Goodall is security for nice feeling 
and good taste. Mr. E. Goodall, too, is no mean colourist, as 
appears by his ‘* Venice ” (200). Mr. W. Goodall over-elaborates 
his pictures, and does not sufficiently trust himself to a simple 
idea. ‘Those who are best acquainted with the spirited and masterly 
sketches which Mr. T. M. Richardson keeps in his portfolio, will 
be least satisfied with the mannered and lifeless productions which 
pass for his ‘‘ finished ” pictures. Mr. Willis’s highly wrought and 
ivory-smooth cattle-pieces lack the spirit which is infused into such 
subjects by a Bonheur, a Landseer, or, to come nearer, a Frederick 
Tayler. The ‘‘Cattle Drovers going South” (156) of the last- 
named artist is an admirable example of what may be done bya 
few well-considered touches towards suggesting life, motion, and 
noise. Mr. Walker has not strengthened his position by his 
* Autumn ” (62). 

Lastly must be noticed some of the main-stays of the society, 
Burton, Haag, Alfred Fripp, and Lundgren,—last, not of course 
in order of merit, but because it is difficult to say anything that 
has not over and over again been said before of these thorough 
artists. ‘They show no sign of backsliding. All their powers of 
mind and hand are in full vigour, and the absence of either from 
the walls would be regretted like the absence of a familiar friend. 
Mr. Lundgren is the newest of these favourites; his picture of an 
‘** Arab Girl” (310) has impressed upon it perhaps more distinct 
character than any previously exhibited by him, It is useless to 
enlarge on the merits of the works exhibited by the others; they 
possess all their wonted merit, but do not possess any novel 
feature calling for special remark. Only it may be permitted to 
express a hope that the divinity which hedges kings and queeus 
sometimes also protects their attendants, and that the people who 
in Mr. Haag’s portrait-picture (73) are wading waist-deep across & 
Highland torrent may thereby be saved from an otherwise 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 
FrENCH Revolutionary history accumulates on our tables. The 
last contribution is an interesting life of the Princess de Lamballe 
by Monsieur de Lescure. But there has not been on the whole so 
yaluable a volume as the one we now desire to notice,—the genuine 
and very unique correspondence of the great Maria Theresa and 
her daughter Maria Antoinette from 1770 to 1780. It is scarcely 
ossible for a collection of letters to present more points of interest. 
So tender is the maternal tone, so softened, occasionally so steeped 
in love and pride, and yet so curiously are the worldly-wise traits 
of the sagacious Empress developed, that one feels as in some 
" strange contradictory dream. Now it is the religious, earnest 
adviser, thinking of nothing half so much as that her youngest 
porn, her joy and delight, should show forth the light of a holy 
and blameless life,—and anon there are startling political com- 
romises, small ends and smaller means, and busy, rather degrad- 
ing, attempts to lay down the law and get herself obeyed even in 
the least matters. Through it all, however, you always see heart. 
The mother’s censures are invariably followed by expressions of 
tenderness, except when once or twice she suspects her daughter 
is not keeping faith with her, and then it is a grieved rather than 
an angry tone. 

Before we say more of these letters, however (all which were 
written in French), we are bound to remark that, confident as 
the best authorities are of their authenticity, they place us in an 
embarrassing position with respect to some of the detached letters 
of Marie Antoinette (not so of the Empress) given to the world 
by Monsieur Feuillet de Conches. ‘They do not harmonize well 
with the letters now given: are often contradictory indeed. Some 
of the particulars can be reconciled, but not all. We should 
be unwilling to think any of them forgeries, and in particular we 
believe the series edited by the Comte de Hunolstein is reliable, 
—but even this is somewhat puzzling as respects the young 
Dauphiness’s relations at the French Court. However, the Vienna 
letters are, we think, unassailable. They have every possible 
mark of genuineness. 

We should say that the impression we receive of the daughter 
from them is not at all, on the whole, unfavourable, but it is not 
more favourable than we had before, and perhaps the mother is 
partly in fauit for our not liking her much better. Every action 
is canvassed by her critical mind, and probably correct versions 
of that which was the subject of comment were not easily to be 
obtained. Madame Elizabeth somewhere calls the Comte de 
Mercy “an old fox.” No doubt he was set to guard the interests 
of the House of Austria, and he performed his part faithfully, 
but who shall say how much of the after misery of the Queen's 
life was occasioned by the Austrian influence? This much 
is clear, that very early the Dauphiness had the sense and good 
feeling to try heart and soul to be a Frenchwoman. No love of 
mother, or home, or people excluded from her mind a very strong 
sense of her paramount duty as the wife of the French King. 
When one sees how girlish she was, even childish, in her early 
letters from Paris, one feels that there must always have been 
something solid beneath the surface frivolity which directed 
her, without much reading, with little general information, 
to seize on the best ideas presented to her. It has been the 
fashion to speak of the influence of two ladies, the Vicomtesse de 
Noailles and Madame de Marsan, as oppressive to her. In some 
degree doubtless they were so, though we look in vain for a com- 
plaint in any of these letters, but it should never be forgotten that 
it was to the latter of these women that Louis XVI. owed almost 
all his best ideas. It was she who in his youth dwelt upon the 
abuses of the Government, the injustice, the depredations, and the 
exactions of the nobles. She impressed on him nobler principles, 
put before him the papers of his father, and made him aware that 
his life must be one of undoing the evils that had been done. In 
due course the Queen was made to see this also. But alas! how 
to act? No more truly fettered man could be pointed out than 
the absolute monarch of France. To have the liberty of being 
either a good or a bad man scems really to have been the extent of 
his actual freedom—that is, when the checks were understood— 
and woe came to him with the awakened perceptions of his 
subjects of the thraldom in which they might, if they pleased, 
hold him. Some curious revelations occur in Maria Theresa's 
letters. She was probably often ill-informed as to facts, but it is 
clear that for a considerable time after her arrival in France the 
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Dauphin’s aunts, so far from being distasteful to the Dauphiness, 
were regarded with positive jealousy by the Empress! She was 
right enough, most likely, in her estimate of those narrow women. 


“Los filles,” says Madame de la Marck, speaking of the children of 
Louis XV., “ont de potites tétes, impossible d'y rien mettre de rai- 
Le Dauphin (Louis XVI.) montre quelques vertus sauvages, 
mais sans esprit, sans connaissance, sans lecture, n’en ayant pas méme le 
got, et dur dans ses principes comme brut dans ses actions . . . . Elle 
est jolie, cette Dauphine [Marie Antoinette], elle a de esprit, et une 


| grace et un agrément dans toute sa personne qui n'appartiennent qu’h 


elle, mais sa grande jeunesse ct un peu de la frivolité (apannage de son 
Age) la rendent inutile au Roi.” 

The low estimation in which the Royal family of France was 
generally held is abundantly evident in the letters of the noble 
and high-minded ladies who contemplated things at a dis- 
tance. 

“No people,” says Madame de Boufflers, in one of hor letters to Gue- 
tavus III, of Sweden, “are more merciless than affronted Frenchmen, 
and one must allow never was there more just reason for indignation, 
never did a nation, particular as ours is on the score of honour, nor a 
proud order of nobles, receive a greater and more inexcusable insult 
than that which the late King (Louis XV.) passed upon it when, not 
content with the scandal afforded by his mistresses and his seraglio, at 
the age of sixty he dragged from a low class and an infamous condition a 
creature, the worst of her kind, to establish her at Court, admit her to 
the family table, make her absolute mistress of favours, honours, and 
rewards, &c.”—(Revue des Deux Mondes, July 15, 1864.) 

It sickens one, after reading this burst of honest indignation, 
to find the good and really virtuous Maria Theresa absolutely 
scolding her daughter for ignoring Du Barry, and alternately 
praising the ‘‘excellent” father-in-law and depreciating his 
daughters. Perhaps the politic woman was aware, which was true 
enough, that letters were often opened by the favourite, and she 
might wish to neutralize her own daughter's neglect of courtly con- 
duct, but it is not the less unworthy of her. On the other hand, it 
must be said that Marie Antoinette was acting on her husband's 
counsels, as well as those of his aunts. ‘I have many reasons,” 
she says, September 13, 1771, *‘ for believing that even the King 
himself does not want me to speak to Madame Du Barry, besides 
his never having required me to do it. He has been more friendly 
with me since he knew that I refused, and if you were able to see 
all that passes here as I do, you would be convinced that this 
woman and her clique will never be content with a compliment, 
but it will always have to be repeated. You may be satisfied 
that I require no one’s guidance in the simple ways of rectitude.” 
But after all it proves she has spoken, only she will do it in her 
own way. ‘To show you the injustice of Du Barry's friends, I 
ought to tell you that I have spoken to her. I never said that I 
would not do so, I only refused to speak to her just at the par- 
ticular day and hour pointed out, in order that she might be ready 
in advance to make a triumph of it.” 

This for a girl of sixteen, a year old only in her position, is 
spirited enough and sensible enough. Far sounder counsels pre- 
vail in most of the mother’s letters, but we think it would not be 
fair to omit the less wise. ‘There is something very like rating the 
poor young Queen for some supposed inattention to Austrians. 
Also the Empress is afraid she is not carrying herself with suffi- 
cient deference to the Ambassador Mercy ; she alternately coaxes 
and scolds. 

“Tt is not your beauty, which is not so very remarkable, nor your 
talents, nor knowledge (you know you have little enough), it is your 
goodness of heart, your frankness, your attentions, applied with proper 
judgment, that will serve your objects. Now, I am told that you neglect 
to speak to and distinguish the grandees, that at table or at play you 
amuse yourself with your young ladies, whispering and laughing with 
them. Iam not so unjust as to wish to sever you from easy, natural 
intercourse with the young people you know, and substitute those you only 
see in public, but a distinction of different people is a very great point, 
which you must not neglect, having begun so well, &c. Do not give 
way to the love of ridicule; you are a little inclined to it, and if this 
weakness is observed, people will play upon it, and you will forfeit that 
esteem and confidence of the public,” &c. 

The poor Marie Antoinette! she had not much food for mirth, 
nor much variety as yet in her days. Hear her own account of 
one of them :— 

“T rise at ten or half-past nine, and having dressed myself, I say my 
morning prayers, then breakfast, and after that go to my aunts’, where 
I generally find the King. That lasts till ten and a half—conly an hour 
Jor prayers, dressing, and breakfast!) At eleven I go to my toilette. By 
noon any one of the privileged order may enter my room, and I put on 
my rouge and wash my hands before everybody. Then the men go 
out, and only the ladies remain. I finish dressing before them. Mass 
is at noon. If the King is at Versailles I go with him and 
my husband to mass. If not, I go only with M. the Dauphin, 
but always at that hour. After mass we two dine in public, 
but it is over in an hour and a half, for we both eat very quickly. 
From thence I go to my husband’s apartments, or if he is 
busy I go to mine. I read, write, or work, for I am working 
a vest for the King, which advances slowly, but J please 
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God, it will be done in the course of some years! At 3 o'clock I|living. It is a record of treachery and of unexampled barbarity, 
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go to my aunt’s house, where the King comes at that hour, and at 4 the 
Abbé comes to mein my rooms. At 5 every day I have my harp prac- 
tice, and my singing-master till 6. At half past 6] nearly always go 
to my aunts’ again, when I do not walk out or take the air. My hus- 
band nearly always goes with me to our aunts’. At 7 we play till 9, 
but when it is fine I take the air, and there are then no cards in my 
rooms, only at my aunts’. At 9 we sup, and if the King is not there 
my aunts (the eternal aunts) come to sup with us, but when the King 
is here we go after supper to their rooms. We wait for the King till 
10 or quarter to 11, but when I have to wait I get a good sleep till he 
comes, ' When he is not there we go to bed at 11. This is our day.” 
(pp. 6 and 7.) 

The Empress mother is but moderately satisfied. She wants 
more particulars—what is the dear daughter reading ? &c. 


“I wait in vain every month for a list of your readings and occupa- 
tions. Is not the Abbé Vermond with you still? Ishould be sorry 
if he wero not, but still more so if he were, without your making any 
use of him. At your age one passes over some lightness and puerility, 
but in the long run these will tire every one, and yourself too. You 
must read, you must employ yourself in what will turn to some account. 
This will draw upon you some esteem and consideration, especially in 
such a country as France, whore people are so well instructed, and 
nothing is dispensed with, however great people may be. I cannot 
conceal from you that already people begin to comment upon you. 
You will go back if you do not go forward,” &c. 


But after all this bickering a great change passes over both the 
mother and daughter when Louis XV. dies. Nothing can be 
more affecting (looking to the end) than to con over the brilliant 
anticipations of the former, contrasted as they are with the 
serious misgivings of the young Queen, strong as yet she was in 
her conviction of the high character of her husband, and his deep 
desire (in which she fully shared) for the good of his people :— 


“Tt is very true, my dear mother,” she writes, 30th Juillet, 1774, 
“ that the praises and admiration bestowed on the King resound through- 
out the country, and he deserves them, for the rectitude of his mind, 
and the desire he has to do good, and yet I am doubtful about the con- 
tinuance of this French enthusiasm. By what little I know of the 
state of affairs I cannot help seeing that they are very difficult and 
embarrassing. Every one agroes that the late King left them in a very 
bad state; parties are much divided, and it will be impossible to please 
everybody in a country of so vivacious a temperament, which wants to 
have everything done at once. It is very true, as my dear mamma says, 
we must have fixed principles, and not depart from them. The King 
will not have the weakness of his grandfather, and I wish he may not 
have any favourites; but I fear he is too good and too easy.... 
as, for instance, when M. de Maurepas persuaded him to give 500,000 
francs to M. d’Aiguillon ,... My dear mamma may be assured I 
will not lead him into great expenses: on the contrary, I have refused, 
of my own accord, the petitions made to me to ask him for money. . . 
I am ready to allow my dissipation and idleness with regard to serious 
things. I desire and hope to correct this fault by degrees, and without 
ever mixing in intrigues to put myself in condition to partake the con- 
fidence of the King, who is always good to me . . . I am touched by my 
dear mother’s prayers, and by the affection of my dear compatriots. I 
can exchange like compliments with them, but I never can show my 
dear mamma how much respect, and tenderness, and confidence I have 
for her.” (p, 118.) 

And here if we end, it is not because the letters which follow 
are less interesting. ‘There are curious, even comic, dissensions 
still. The dear old mother is not pleased with the reports of the 
young Queen’s head-dress. 

“ They tell me that from the root to the top of your hair measures 
36 inches, with feathers and ribbons above it. You know I was always 
in the mind to follow the fashion in moderation, but not to go beyond it. 
A pretty young Queen, full of graca, does not need these follies. Sim- 
plicity suits her station better, She leads the ton, and everybody is 
eager to follow her little caprices, bat I, who love and follow my little 
Queen’s every step,—I cannot help warning her against this frivolity, 
having so many reasons to bo satisfied and proud of her.” (p. 132.) 

Also the reading does not go on too well, though she is reading 
Hume too, ‘remembering all the time that he is a Protestant.” 
But we must close our revelations of these obliquities. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S CAWNPORE.* 
So great is the ignorance of India and all things relating to it, 
that it is possible this book may be accepted as a trustworthy 
narrative of a memorable episode in the mutinies of 1857. Yet 
it isnot only a bad book, but a particularly disappointing and 
provoking one. There is a fast, flashy tone about it, here an 
attempt to be comic, and again a still weaker attempt to be 
pathetic, which will irritate every reader who has the slightest 
knowledge of the events Mr. ‘Trevelyan attempts to describe. One 
can understand sensation novels; but why any man should select 


the mournful events of Cawnpore merely for the purpose of making | 


a sensation story out of them is to us incomprehensible. A history 
of Cawnpore is only justifiable as part of a general history of the 





but it affords little field for the historian. If this author wished 
to write an account of some critical episode in the struggle, why 
did he not select the siege and capture of Delhi by the English, 
or the overthrow of the mutineers at Lucknow? THe chose 
Cawnpore simply because the events which happened there were 
dramatically more horrible than those which happened anywhere 
else. ‘The objectionable mode in which the narrative is told will 
make any one who knows anything of India almost loathe the 
book. We hardly know which is the most unpardonable, to 
make slangy jokes in the style of burlesque writers on such a 
subject, or to quote the most awful passage in the solemn Burial 
Service of the Church merely to heighten effect. If the story was 
to be told at all (and we maintain that it is better left alone, 
except as forming a portion of such a history as Mr. Kaye's), it 
ought to have been told in plain and sober language. Mr. Tre- 
velyan handles it like a stage-carpenter. Ile daubs glaring colours 
on, burns his blue and red fire, and practises all sorts of petty 
theatrical artifices to ‘‘agonize” his readers. Nothing is more 
offensive than this trifling and harlequinading with history, and as 
Indian history is specially misunderstood here, it is doubly provok- 
ing to see it in such hands. A man has a perfect right to proluce 
a vain and nonsensical book on the ordinary affairs of life, but he 
ought not to play with sacred subjects. Ile should leave matters 
of grave and serious history to wiser heads. 

There is a special defect in this book which alone would render 
it utterly valueless. The author, upon the strength of a few 
months’ desultory residence in India, undertakes to represent the 
whole of his countrymen there, civilians excepted, as brutal op- 
pressorsof the native. He did this in a previous volume of sketches, 
and the result was that the class he calumniated and the class he 
flattered were alike offended. He says in this book that ‘all Anglo- 
Indians, except civilians and missionaries,” habitually stigmatize the 
natives as ‘‘ niggers.” ‘The story is utterly absurd and quite untrue. 
We venture to say that as arule the men who call natives niggers 
are young civilians during their first few months in the country, 
Plainly it cannot be the fact that the ladies of India, the most 
gentle, considerate, and courageous women in the world, speak to 
or of their servants in this way. Will any old Indian believe 
that Mr. Trevelyan distinctly alleges that one cause of the mutiny 
was ‘‘ slips of ensigns” calling their men ‘‘ damned niggers?” Such 
is the fact. His estimate of men is of the same pattern. Sir 
Hugh Wheeler is allowed by all to have committed mistakes at 
Cawnpore, and none was more serious than his choosing the 
weakest spot in all the place for his encampment; but it is a 
gratuitous insult to a man who bitterly expiated his faults of judg- 
ment by individual and family misfortunes to speak of his 
‘‘ anility” and his going ‘‘ whimpering about.” ‘There is hardly 
a man who suffered at Cawnpore whom Mr. Trevelyan does not 
severely censure, with all the carelessness of a youthful and un- 
reflecting writer. ‘The major of the Fifty-third was ‘‘injudicious;” 
the English writers in the Indian press were ‘* foolish,” ‘* ferocious,” 
‘* blasphemous ;” those who suspected the Mussulmans of fomenting 
the mutiny are called fools, and the writer proves to his own 
satisfaction that it was the Hindoos. ‘There is literally no founda- 
tion for many of the incidents which Mr. ‘Trevelyan records—such 
as that the women always shricked when shot was fired at the 
barracks. It was not the way of our women in India to shriek at 
any dangers in the mutiny. From statements of this nature the 
writer constantly wanders altogether from the narrative to give 
colourless descriptions of an officer's quarters, of a punkah, and of 
‘‘early married life in Bengal,” which last has, he says, peculiar 
charms. We suppose he means mosquitoes—they are the only 
‘‘ peculiar charm ” we ever saw in Indian life, married or single. 
What is gained by telling us that to the ladies expecting instant 
death at Cawnpore ‘a luncheon on Peninsular and Oriental ale 
and cheese” would have been a * priceless banquet?” What 
notion of grave history can a man have who says of these 
ladies, that their ** delicacy and modesty were hourly shocked, 
though never for a moment impaired? .. . Each morning 
deepened the hollow in the youngest cheek, and added a 
new furrow to the fairest brow. . .. Woe was it in those 
days unto them that were with child!” It is hardly possible to 
read such crazy work as this with common patience. It would be 
hard if our countrymen and countrywomen who lie under those 
sad trees at Cawnpore were to have only this uaworthy memorial 
scrawled above their tomb. Mr. Kaye must tell the story of 
Cawanpore with honesty and fairness towards the dead, and with 


mutiny, for it must necessarily give inexpressible pain to the! respect and reticence towards the living. He will uot compare 





* Cawnpore. By G, O. Trevelyan, Author of “The Competition Wallah.” Mac- 
millan. 1968. 


our countrymen to ** dogs” and ‘* water-rats,” as Mr. ‘Trevelyan 
thinks proper to do. As we have said, there is little to tell beyond 
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the plain grim story of treachery and bloodshed. Individual acts 
sete re performed all over India at that time, and the 


f daring we Sige: 
Matorien who attempted to record them separately would fail in 


doing justice to any. Certainly Mr. Kaye will not speak in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s slang of the soldiers who fell, ‘* That day dismissed 
to Hades many valiant souls of warriors, and left their bodies a 
prize for dogs and every kind of fowl. But the will of God was 
accomplished.” And no one with any regard for truth will speak 
of the Calcutta community of those days as a ** pack of bullies, 
who had resolved to ** depose the Viceroy, seize the reins of the 
State, and have their will upon the native population.” We have 
no hesitation in saying that this statement is a discredit to the 
book in which it appears. 

The literary merits of the production are exactly what might be 
looked for in a writer who is capable of approaching such a sub- 
ject in such a tone. The style changes in every page—now we 
have a weak echo of Macaulay, now of Carlyle, and now of Mr. 
Kinglake, and lastly, some highly affected and fine-gentlemanish 
verbosity which we have not met before, and which we conjec- 
ture may be Mr. Trevelyan’s own. There is nothing original 
about the book except its treatment of an historical event. ‘That 
is peculiar to the writer. The nonsense he talks about ‘ the 
baneful sirocco of mutiny” and its “ withering blast,” his com- 
paring the East India Company with the ‘ open-handed thieves 
of fiction,” the sham classicalisms with which the book abounds, 
such as “there isa Goddess of Delusion in the eternal order of 
things no less than in the /Eschylean mythology” —all these 
things do not serve to give a high impression of the author's 
mind. It is the writing of a precocious schoolboy rather than of 
a responsible man. low is it possible to attach the smallest value 
to a book which is inaccurate in all its facts—so inaccurate that 
even the inscription on the well at Cawnpore is mutilated in the 
quotation—and which introduces events to usin this form ?—“ On 
Tuesday, the 4th of June, while far away on the banks of pleasant 
Thames, Eton was celebrating the birthday of her patron monarch 
with recitations from Julius Czesar, and copious libations of un- 
wonted champagne, at Cawnpore the men of the 2nd Cavalry 
were sharpening sabres,” &c. This sort of stuff is not only 
beneath the dignity of history: it is an abuse of common sense, 
and even of such powers as it has pleased Providence to bestow 
on this particular writer. Worse than the mere outrage upon 
taste is the abuse of Scripture, in which the author indulges. “ It 
came to pass that their heart was hardened, and they would not let 
the people go,” writes Mr. Trevelyan, without the least appro- 
priateness to circumstances. In every page Scripture is travestied, 
as in this passage:—‘‘ As when the redoubted Ilebrew captain 
found an asylum in the cave of Adullam, so now unto the 
leaders of the mutiny gathered themselves every one that was 
in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented.” Let any one imagine for himself what a history 
of the Indian mutiny must be presented in these fantastic tricks 
of language! It may seem a harsh thing to say, but it is the 
truth, that Mr. Trevelyan has misconceived the native character 
and misrepresente] the English, and that his book is distinguished 
for nothing but extreme silliness and a wholesale perversion of 
facts. 





ENGLAND IN THE ITALIAN ARCHIVES.* 
Mr. Rawpon Browy’s contributions to English history from 
the very extensive archives of Venice and Northern Italy were 
commenced nearly twenty years ago, and include a translation 
of the Ambassador Giustiniani’s Four Years at the Court of 
Henry VIIT., published in 1854. In the present volume, which 
contains abstracts of nearly a thousand documents, we find 
little diplomatic or political matter prior to the last half-century 
of the period embraced (1202-1509), from which time the 
memorials of each year increased rapidly in numbers and 
dimensions. In the earlier period our relations with Venice 
are purely those of two nations bontiquicres, and are mono- 
tonously represented by several hundred resolutions of a com- 
mercial Senate and aristocracy on expeditions, tariffs, and 
claims for the redress of grievances. From these materials the 
industry of the editor has enabled him to glean the following 
particulars, among others, respecting the management of the 
Venetian trade with Flanders and England. ‘This trade owed 
its origin to the alliance of the Doge with Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, 1202, with whom the Venetians soon after shared the 
spoils of the Greek Empire. The traffic was at first carried on 





* Calendar of Stxte Papers and Manuscripts relatiny to English Affairs, existing in 
the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vo!. L, 
1202-1509. Edited by Rawdon Brown. Publisl.ed under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. London : Longman, 1864. 


' by land, but occasionally by means of shipping even before 1300. 


The “ Flanders galleys,” under the immediate auspices of the 
State, appear to have made their first voyage in 1317. During 


| the season of their sailing, or being ‘on the berth,” all goods 


imported or exported by land were subjected to differential Cuties. 
As circumstances admitted, the Government used to propose to 
| the Senate to vote a certain number of galleys for voyages to 
_ various destinations, as two to London and two to Sluys, or the 


* like. These galleys were put up to auction, and realized prices 


which have been recorded, e. g., in 1375 five galleys averaged 81 

lire-grosse, or 192 gold ducats (worth each about 56d.). The com- 
modore was elected by the Grand Council, but paid by the merchant 
proprietors. He was handsomely salaried, expected to keep three 
servants, and accompanied by a notary public, fifers, trumpeters, 
and (from the year 1320) by one or more physicians. Each vessel 
was manned by 180 oarsmen, chiefly Slavonians, and ordered to 
take on board thirty cross-bowmen ; these were commanded by four 
young patricians, who were sent out, says the decree, to see the 
world, inure themselves betimes to toil and peril, and learn to 
expose their lives for their country. ‘The commodore was allowed 
no share in the cargo, and was expected to consult the merchant 
passengers and the factory at Bruges on the ports to be visited, 
&c., but in some cases he received peremptory instructions on 
these points from the Senate. The track of the galleys was 
generally as follows:—They made in the first place for Capo 
Istria, then passed on to Corfu, Otranto, Syracuse, Messina, 
Naples, Majorca, the principal ports of Spain and Morocco, and 
then Lisbon. On reaching our coasts they generally repaired 
to ‘* Camber before Rye” or the Downs, where they parted com- 
pany. ‘hose destined for England proceeded to Sandwich, 
Southampton, St. Catherine’s Point, or London, while their 
‘**consorts”” continued their voyage to Sluys, Middelburg, or 
Antwerp. On their homeward voyage they re-assembled at 
Sandwich or Southampton. London was almost deserted by 
them in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Over the officers 
and crew the supervision of the Senate extended to the muutest 
details. In 1408 we find special decrees to enforce the payment 
of the sailors’ tavern-reckonings, and in 1402 a commodore 
receives permission to visit the shrine of St. ‘Thomas at Canter- 
bury, but not to sleep out of his flag-ship. ‘The above account is 
supplemented by complete tables of the Venetian exports and 
imports, lists of the consuls employed in England, and a discus 
sion of the names, &c., in a curious early chart of the Bristol 
Channel, of which a fac-simile is introduced. 

The first document, 1202, is noteworthy in reference to the 
early use of the word sterling for money not exclusively British. 
In 1265 we first find English wool carried to Venice. In 1319 a 
Venetian ship was attacked by English pirates off the Wash, 
and a Venetian ambassador was shortly after sent to England for 
the first time to obtain reparation. Other serious affrays are 
recorded in 1322 and at subsequent periods. 

Between 1377 and 1380 Mr. Brown has laid the archives of 
Mantua under contribution for some notices respecting Sir John 
Hawkwood and other captains of English ‘ free lances” in Italy, 
especially a William Gold, afterwards pensioned by the Venetian 
Senate for his able conduct in composing a quarrel amongst their 
Italian and foreign mercenaries. old's passionate efforts to 
trace and recover a certain Janet, probably a captive of whom he 
had made an odalisque, come forward in a manner suited to excite 
but not appease our curiosity. Respecting another English 
“ Brigade of St. George,” which was employed by the Patriarch 
of Aquileja in 1388, some curious documents have been found at 
Cividale del Friuli, in Udine. 

The Venetian archives for 1392-93 enable our editor to account 
for a portion of the life of Bolingbroke (before his banishment) 
on which our own historians are silent. In the November of the 
former year, after having returned from the African Crusade 
under the Duke of Bourbon, he appears to have sent to 
the Venetian Senate an embassy of knights and gentlemen, 
backed by letters of recommendation from Albert IV., Duke of 
Austria, desiring to be furnished with a galley completely 
equipped (to be armed, however, at his own cost), to convey him 
to Palestine, in order to visit the Holy Sepulchre. The Senate 
voted him this accommodation ‘in consideration of the advan- 
tages which might result to their subjects visiting those regions,” 
and directed that his ambassadors should be informed of the cost 
incurred for the galley and tackle, for which no payment was to 
be accepted. But they took care to stipulate, les boutiquiers ! 
that the Earl should take no passengers and ship no merchandise. 
On the 30th of November Henry appeared in Venice, and 360 





ducats were voted for the expenses of his reception. He had 
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returned from his visit to Palestine by the end of March next 
following, as we find by another vote of 100 ducats in his 
honour. In 1399 Bolingbroke’s rival, Earl Mowbray, obtained a 
similar favour. He returned to and died in Venice, as Shakes- 
peare tells us, and his monumental tablet has been found there 
by Mr. Rawdon Brown, having narrowly escaped defacement 
during the French occupation of 1810. ‘‘For its future safe 
custody” he ‘*‘sent it to England, and presented it ta one of 
Thomas Mowbray’s descendants.” 

In 1396 Bolingbroke assisted the Venetians at the battle of 
Nicopoli against the Turks. Very soon after his accession to 
the throne of England ‘the long-sighted courtesy of the Repub- 
lic seems to have been rewarded,” for he wrote to the Signoria 
‘tin a tone of jubilant cordiality,” promising to treat all Venetians 
who arrived anywhere in his dominions with as much favour as 
his own subjects. On some of the above points the abstracts of 
documents are more succinct than we could have wished, and are 
only invested with some tone and colouring by the allusions in 
the preface; but the editor is hastening us onward to the ‘ diplo- 
matic period,” which to some extent will afford more agreeable 
reading. 

From 1460 the archives of Milan show that its Dukes 
were kept well informed of the affairs of England, at first 
by the Papal Legate, Coppini, Bishop of Teramo, who was 
in correspondence with the heads of both the Yorkist and 
Lancastrian parties, but at a later period by the aid of their 
own ambassadors in France and England. Further on we 
find that forty letters on parchment addressed by English 
sovereigns to various Popes, dated from 1476 to 1506, and 
authenticated by the signatures of Edward IV., Richard IIL, 
and Henry VII., have unaccountably found their way into the 
Venetian archives. In another library in Venice are two similar 
letters from English sovereigns and seven from James IV., of 
Scotland, all on paper, and addressed to the Vatican. During 
this period we find in 1472 letters of naturalization given by the 
Venetian Senate to John Cabot, the American discoverer, which 
prove that he was not born a Venetian. In 1485 we find 
Venetian ships attacked by pirates under the French flag, among 
whom the name of Columbus appears. Mr. Rawdon says this 
was Christopher Columbus, the discoverer, and that he reconciled 
with his conscience this attack on the Venetians because they 
were under sentence of excommunication. The same identifica- 
tion has been proposed by Leibnitz and rejected by Mauratori in 
regard to a Columbus who was charged with sharp practice 
against neutral trading vessels in time of war. We should have 
liked more particulars of the evidence on this question. 

Among the letters of Henry VII. we find in 1491-92 
early warnings directed to Pope Innocent VIII. and to Ludo- 
vico Sforza, Duke of Milan, against the grasping ambition 
of Charles VIII. of France, and complaints of the artful 
and perfidious manner in which he had subdued Bretagne. 
Afterwards, when Henry has an opportunity of joining his 
arms with the King of Spain, the King of the Romans, 
Venice, Milan, &c., against France (1495-96), we may observe 
with some entertainment his coquettings with the Holy League, 
in which he wishes to be nominally included, but without having 
to make any real sacrifices for its promotion. Maximilian is 
often desirous to get rid of him, not believing that his moral 
support can be of any avail to either party, and at the same time 
suspecting his motives. The Venetians, on the other hand, are 
ready to accept the smallest proffers from him, in hopes of 
obtaining more through the pressure of subsequent events. At 
every step their ambassadors send them careful reports and 
prognostications respecting him. Hence several colloquies 
resembling the following (April 5, 1496) :— 

* ZACARIA CONTARINI TO THE DOGE AND SENATE. 

“Arrived this evening at Fuessen. Went immediately to the King 
of the Romans. Informed him that the Venetian Government had 
empowered two Venetian noblemen to stipulate a fresh confederation 
with the King of England on the terms before stated. Pressed the 
King of the Romans by all arguments that seemed applicable to send a 
commissioner and delegates to the King of England, by so much the 
more as the Pope and the other confederates had already despatched 
their agents to this effect. Don Ludovico Bruno, on behalf of the King 
of the Romans, answered that from the King of England neither good 
nor evil could be hoped for, as the demonstration made by him of being 
on good terms with the League, and especially with the King of the 
Romans, proceeded solely from fear of the latter’s favouring the Duke 
of York [Perkin Warbeck], which same fear is entertained by the 


King of England with regard to the King of France. He (the King of 
England) will therefore remain neutral. Replied that the fear which 
the King of the Romans declared was felt by the King of England for 
the Duke of York gave greater hope of obtaining what was required. 
In the first place by joining the League the King of England would 





make sure of the King of the Romans, and then by attacking the Bin, 
of France under favour of the confederates he would compel that Kins 
to defend himself, and not aid the Duke of York.” - 

Another set of letters to which the editor especially calls our 
attention are those of Vicenzo Quirini, who was an ambassador 
for the Republic to the Archduke Philip and Joanna Queen of 
Castille. He accompanied them in 1506 in that voyage from 
Flanders towards Spain in which they were driven by a storm 
to the English coast. It is known they remained in the country 
three months as guests of Henry VII., and were induced to enter 
into a treaty not very creditable to them, by which they sur- 
rendered to him the Duke of Suffolk, at that time the represen. 
tative of the House of York. According to most historians, this 
object was obtained by constraint or intimidation, and the 
sojourn amongst us of the Sovereigns of Castille was, as Dr, 
Lingard terms it, a splendid captivity. Mr. Brown thinks that 
flattery rather than menace was the engine employed to work 
upon the Archduke. The length of the visit was due to the 
necessity of repairing the flotilla, the anxiety felt to secure good 
weather, and in part to the eccentricities of Joanna. The 
ambassador speaks of nothing but splendour and cordiality in the 
royal interviews. ‘‘The King of Castille and all his attendants 
bestow the highest praise on the King of England, who could 
not have done more had he even been the King of Castille’s 
father.” He writes, moreover, that ‘‘ Tenry VII. promised to 
forgive the Duke of Suffolk all injuries, to restore his confiscated 
property, and to treat him as his loyal kinsman.” Afterwards, 
when the Duke was brought to England and consigned to the 
Tower before Philip had departed, the ambassador heard that 
this was done in pursuance of a sentence passed by the Council 
in London, and that a new edict would soon be issued to liberate 
the Duke and restore his possessions. Perhaps Henry did not 
stipulate so much; he is thought ultimately to have treated 
Suffolk as David did his rebels. Some portions of the history of 
Queen Elizabeth which are touched upon in the preface to this 
volume lead us to look forward with interest to the completion 
of the work. The same preface contains a full account of the 
arrangement and history of the Venetian archives, which will be 
valuable as an aid to other antiquarian investigations. 


c r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———__ 

Claribel, and Other Poems, By W.J. Linton. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—There is a trite line of Horace about mediocres poete which 
Mr. Linton does not seem to have laid to heart. This volume provokes 
one to thoughts of that dreadful manuscript poem of Turner's. Yet one 
might forgive the publication even of that if it were illustrated with 
engravings of the pictures it suggested to him. And Mr. Linton has 
earned a similar toleration by the woodcuts, drawn and cut by his own 
hand, and literally scattered over these pooms. Of the last we shall dis- 
pose at once by saying that the diction is harsh, obscure, and affectedly 
Elizabethan, and that the matter of the reflective verses is seldom 
of much value. The most remarkable thing about them is the sang froid 
with which the author challenges comparison with the happiest efforts 
The poem of “King Arthur” is a gross instance 


of his predecessors. 
To any one who 


of this, and still worse is that called “Old Friends.” 
has felt the pathos of Charles Lamb's * All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces!” these verses beginning “ The old, old friends !” are simply “ pro- 
digious.” Sometimes of eourse, when the theme is really novel, Mr. 
Linton is more successful, and wo gladly mention “ Queen Libussa” as an 
Our advice therefore is to buy the book, and not read it— 


instance. 
They are not pictures. 


buy it because the woodcuts are inestimable. 
But a little slip of the page about two inches long and a quarter of an 
inch high is treated, so to speak, as an aperture through which you see 
a little bit of sky or amass of foliage with a few tree boles, so natural that 
at page 95 there are some autumn boughs which have even thrust them- 
selves through the aperture and dropped a few withered leayes over tho 
page below. We hope, however, this will not boimitated. On pages 143- 
145 the innovation is carried beyond the limits of good taste, and in 
less skilful hands it would be a mistake. We must also call attention 
to the fallen trunks and foliage at page 28, and the cunning little scraps 
of landscape at pages 50 and 152. But it is as rare for Mr. Linton to fail to 
delight with the pencil as to succeed in delighting with the pen. 

The Adventures of a Watch. From the French of Julie Gossrand. 
(James Duffy.)—A specimen of the work of a lady whose tales for chil- 
dren have received honourable notice from the French Academy cannot 
but be welcome. It contains some pleasing sketches of domestic life iu 
France and the Rhenvish provinces, with just alittle sentiment to season 
the morality to Parisian taste. Mr. Doyle has prefixed a title-page and 
frontispiece. 

The Prophet of Nazareth. By Evan Powell Meredith. (F. Farrah.)— 
Six hundred octavo pages in horribly small print by a gentleman whe 
some years ago “ quietly withdrew from Christianity.” 
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Trrest Sketches. (Edmonton and Douglas.)—It would be vory easy to] Mira and Other Poems, By B. Burford Rawlings. (Murray and 
th this tale if its structure were criticized, indeed im- | Co. )— Poems. By George Donald. (Thomas Murray and Son.)—Both 
<sible to avoid it. But the story is after all mere machinery for! these gentlemen give abundant proof of taste, correct feeling, 
introducing the deer-stalking adventures and other incidents of High- | generous impulses, and a cultivated mind. Their poetry will doubtless 
land sport. These are told with much animation and descriptive power, | give much true pleasure to their friends and relatives, but neither has 
and will attract, if not sportsmen, at all events that very large class of produced anything which calls for critical remarks of any kind. 
readers who would like to become sportsmen if they had the opportunity | Little Wanderlin and Other Fairy Tales. By A. and E. Keary. 
and the means. The book also gives a glimpse of a very curious state (Macmillan and Co,.)—A pleasant collection of wonderful stories, but 
of society, when the illegality of an action by no means made it dis- | the small heros and heroines are apt to wander about from marvel to 
Gentlemen did not keep an illicit still, because distilling was | marvel in a rather unconnected sort of way. Their adventures have 





find fault wi 


raceful. : ? . . . 
net sporting was a gentlemanly pursuit, so they poached un- | nothing to do with their ultimate happiness, but are only a kind of sight- 
scrupulously. Something of this, however, must be attributed to the | seeing, which is inartistic. 

Tales of Filial Love. By Theodore H. Barreau. (Darton and Hodge.) 


exorbitant rights claimed by the owners of ‘“‘a forest,” and the con- 
sequent jealousy of the neighbouring proprietors. The owners of 
forests denied the right of their neighbours to kill deer on their own 


—The character of these stories is suflicieutly indicated by their title. 
And they will give children as much pleasure as if they were possible, 
lands, and they retorted by killing deer even in the forest. Forest | which generally they are not—notably in the story called “Adelaide.” In 
Sketches is a handsome volume, with some good illustrations. France it might perhaps be otherwise, but anyhow the tales are foreign 
Land and Sea. By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. (J. Nisbet and Co.) | in their colour, and the attempt to lay tho sceno in England is a mistake. 
A Yearat the Shore. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. (Caleb Strahan.)—Two | The book is nicely illustrated. 
moro of Mr. Gosse’s most characteristic productions. The first con- Lowland Legends, chiefly relating to the Buchan District. Edited by H. 
sists of a collection of detached essays, illustrated by woodcuts, among | G. Reid. (W. P. Nimmo.)—A tiny but valuable addition to legendary 
which we must note a very capital description of Lundy Island and its | lore. The tale of the courtship and marriage of the Earl of Buchan 
Even in his descriptive essays, however, Mr. Gosse | especially deserves preservation, and Mr. Reid has done wisely in 
abstaining from dressing his legends up in modern literary haberdashery. 
They have thus a genuine smack about them which gives trifles of this 


natural wonders. 
is always a botanist and entomologist, and the latter of these two works 
is entirely devoted to his favourite pursuits. It is perhaps even a 
handsomer volume than its fellow, and is adorned with thirty-six | sort their value to the epicure. 

Hymns on the Litany. By A. C. (J. H. and J. Parker.)—If wo 
were to mention the best of these hymns we should name No. 5. It pre- 
serves more of that sombre tone which marks the Litany. The smooth- 
flowing metres which A. C. is fond of are too epicurean in their senti- 


coloured illustrations of the choicest inhabitants of the most select 
aquaria. Mr. Gosse and his readers know each other too well to want 
any further introducing, and in conclusion we will only say that wo 
could wish that the two last pages of A Year at the Shore had been 
cancelled—not only because they are out of place, but because they | ment. No. 13 begins :— 
ai ex reassi } .Y io! oO ry) , * \, ; * ~ ° . . . . . 

contain an expression of an intention to write no more. His corner “ Like a harp that with music is always thrilling, 

Touched by a master hand tender and fond ; 
Like melody ever unmarred and unbroken, 

That breathes of the choristers’ notes beyond.” 


in literature will not easily be as well filled. 

A Short American Tramp in the Fall of 1864. By the Editor of Lift 
in Normandy. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—Whether the record of geo - 
logical observations which this portly octavo contains will be regarded 
by the scientific world as of any very great value we shall not pretend 
to discuss, but the book is a heavy one from a literary point of view. A 


Whom will these strains remind of the solemn prayer, “That it may 
please Thee to give us an heart to love and dread Thee, and diligently to 
live after Thy commandments?” Yet it suggested his anapawsts to A. C. 

The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. By the Rev. T. D. 
Bernard. (Maemillan and Co.)—Theso eight lectures are the addition to 
theological literature for the year 1864, the like of which that excellent 
but mistaken man Mr. Bampton provided annually for a posterity which 
will never bo duly grateful. Mr. Bernard, incited by the legacy, has 
written a prize essay in eight parts, in which ho elaborately contends 
that the New Testament, arranged as it now stands, has beon ar- 
ranged “according to the law of internal fitness” so as to exhibit a 
sequence of thought and a sustained advance of doctrine. This gene- 
ral internal arrangement, by which the entire collection forms for us 
a consecutive course of teaching, has been * sufficiently recognized by 
the instinet, and fixed by the habit, of the Church.” This curious peep 
into the instinets and habits of an abstraction is worth remarking and we 
wish some future Bampton lecturer would give a complete monograph of 
the natural history of this strange animal. At bottom, however, Mr. 
Bernard's idea is sound enough, but matter for one good sermon is here 


large part of the tramp consisted of a series of short voyages about the 
coasts of Labrador and our colonies at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Much cannot be expected from the journal of a traveller of this sort, 
and assuredly nothing of interest—unscientific—will be found in it. 
Even in the States a hurried series of railway journeys do not enable a 
man to make any sound estimate of the state of feeling or opinion in a 
country. His observation is of necessity supertficial, and the author is 
rather ponderously superficial. He has, however, no affectation of any 
sort, and if he has not mado a book, it is perhaps because he did not 
care todo so. His sympathies seem to have been rather Southern, but 
not violently so, and while he has some good stories of the queer people 
he met with, he has the good sense to have formed a very different esti- 
mate of the American people from that of Mr. Dickens or the lesser 
hnmourists who have followed his lead. It is, he says, in big towns | 
aud political hotels that “English travellers congregate and meet the 
eings whom they describe. The American people are to be found at 

| beaten out into a dull treatise. 


their own firesides, or at their several occupations, and so far as I am 
able to judge they are remarkably like people with whom I am accus- | Charles Knight's School History of England. (Bradbury and Evans.) 
tomed to consort at home. I like them. I found no iil-feeling towards —This is an abridgment of Mr. Knight's popular history, executed by 
England amongst them. They did not seem to dislike me.” “a member of his family” under his superiutendence. It is not morely 
A Treatise on the Sanitary Management and Utilization of Sewage. By | a collection of extracts, but a re-casting of the larger work—or, to uso 
W. Menzies, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest and Parks. (Long- | Smalls coarse illustration, “the cow has not had her horns and tail 
| cut off, but has beeu made to have a calf.” The fault of such a work is 
| 
| 
| 
| 











man and Co.)—Mr. Menzies has given his subject that systematic con- 

sideration which it requires. If the sewage of our towns is to be applied | that is apt to be dull, and this abridgment is not entirely free from that 
to some useful purpose instead of poisoning our rivers and polluting our | reproach. It is, however, still capitally adapted for school use, where 
shores, the general principles of the subject must be ascertained and | no graces of style would render it acceptable in these days of novels 
embodied in a public Act of Parliament. He thinks that the solid | and story-books. It is extremely accurate, so far as we can judge, and 
matter of sewage may be separated by filtration and conveyed to the | fair in its tone. And although there are not often separate chapters on 
place where it is wanted, and that the liquid which remains should be | the growth of the national industry or the progress of literature and the 
applied to pasturage near the towns, which the corporations should be | arts, these topics are never neglected. It is not a mere chronicle of 
authorized to acquire. the Kings of England, but a history of England from the earliest times 


Chymical, Natural, and Physical Magic. By Septimus Piesse. (Long- | to the year 1850, 
man and Co.)—This is a very good collection of tricks and chemical} A Jewish Reply to Dr. Colenso’s Criticism on the Pentateuch, (Trubner 
experiments, which is rendered amusing by the naive vanity of the | and Co.)—If this book, which relates only to the first part of the Bishop 
author, who seems to fancy himself quite a “light of science.” Why | of Natal’s criticism, is regarded as a defence of the substantial truth of 
does M. Piesse call his tricks ‘‘new wonders in the world of alchymy?” | the leading historical facts of the narrative subsequent to the call of 
Because this is a third edition ? Abraham, it may be safely pronounced one of the best of the replies. 

Songs of Evening. By Cecilia Elizabeth Meetkerke. (L. Booth.)— We cannot say that it is the least successful in vindicating the infalli- 
If any one throws down this “little volume ” on reading the first poem, bility of the narrative, nor so far as we see does it attempt to do so. 
as he will be tempted to do, he will do it an injustice. It has much In tone and temper it puts most of the Christian “ replies ” to shame. 
real feeling, and the versification is remarkably good. Of course the But people are sick of Dr. Colenso and his refuters. 
feeling is all of the most lugubrious sort. Absence, treason, love's first Manual of the Metalloids. By James Apjohn, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
unkindness, resignation, and such cheerful matters are the topics on | of Chemistry in the University of Dublin. (Longman and Co.)—One of 
which Miss Meetkerke dwells. When one considers with respect to | Messrs. Galbraith and Haughton’s scientific manuals, and intended as a 
poetesses how lamentable their experience of the tender passion seems handbook in chemistry for students in medicine and engineering. It is 
to have been, one cannot help wondering why they do not abjure love | certainly written with great clearness, and has some excellent illustra- 
altogether; but perhaps they succeed best in fiction, and the woes they Dr. Apjolin’s reputation as a chomist 
depict answer to the raptures they enjoy. 








tions to further assist the reader. 
could not be raised by praise of ours. 
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THE 


OTTOMAN COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND FINANCIAL 
AGENTS. 


TS. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, 
Limiting the Liability of the Shareholders to 
the Amount Subscribed. 


Capital, £500,000, in 25,000 Shares of £20 each. 
With power to increase. First issue, 12,500 
Shares, of which 2,500 Shares are reserved for 
Turkey. One-third of the remaining 10,000 
Shares has already been applied for. 


Deposit £1 per Share on Application, and £1 
on Allotment. No call beyond £3 per Share 
will be made during the first Six Months. 
Where no allotment is made to an Applicant his 
Deposit will be returned in full. ‘ 


. D1ReEcTORS. 

Rear-Admiral Hornby, R.N., Knowsley, Lan- 
cashire, Chairman of the Cotton Plantation 
Company of Natal. 

William G. Barnes, Esq. (Messrs. Barnes and 
Co.), Merchants, Little Bush lane, London. 
J. Lewis Farley, Esq., 20 Threadneedle street, 

London. 

George B. Howden, Esq., merchant, Leeds. 

Thomas Page, Esq., C.E., 3 Royal terrace, 
Adelphi, London. 

Thomas Palmer, Esq., 16 Upper Southwick 
street, Cambridge square, Hyde Park, London. 

Augusto Soares, Esq. (Messrs. M. and A. 
Soares), merchants, 40 Seething lane, Lon- 
don. 

Richard J. van Lennep, Esq., Dutch Consul- 
General, Smyrna. 

Managing Director—J. Lewis Farley, Esq. 

Managers of the Smyrna Bruncli—Messrs. Pierre and 
Joseph Topuz. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Courtenay and Croome, 9 Grace- 
church street, London. 

Baukers—The London and Westminster Bank, Loth- 
bury, London. 

Brokers. 

London—Messrs, Smith and Binney, 5 Angel court. 

Liverpool— Messrs. G, E. Schultz and Son, 17 Man- 
chester buildings. 

Manchester—C. P, Allen, Esq., India buildings, Cross 
street. ee 

Hull—William West, sq , 8 Bowl alley street. 

Leeds—Mesers. A. Greenland and Son, Albion street. 

Dublin—Messrs. McMahon and Fallon, 27 College green. 

Glasgow—Duncan Macmaster, F'sq., 71 Queen street. 

Secretary—L3. Lambert, Esq. 





Temporary Offices :—20 Threadneedle street. 
PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose 
of transacting the safe and highly profitable 
business of Commission Merchants and Financial 
Agents in connection with the trade and com- 
merce of the Ottoman Empire. 

TRADE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Throughout the greater part of the Empire, 
the soil and climate permit of the almost inex- 
haustible production, in excess of the wants of 
the inhabitants, of those ordinary raw matocrials 
which form everywhere the great staples of food 
and manufacture. Grain, wool, cotton, hemp, 
hides, tallow, are produced in abundance ; while 
in addition, Turkey yields in profusion those 
rarer articles of merchandise, such as drugs, 
dyes, gums, fruit, vegetable oils, silk, sugar, and 
tobacco, which can only be abundantly and profit- 
ably produced under conditions of special ad- 
vantago of climate and geographical position. 

In the year 1860, it was estimated that the 
annual trade of Turkey with foreign countries 
amounted to 48,000,000, and that between the 
provinces to 20,000,000/.; giving a total of 
68,000,000/. per annum. Judging, however, 
from the increase of the trade between Turkey 
and Great Britain during the past few years, 
this total must now be considerably increased. 
In the year 1854 the imports and exports be- 
tween Great Britain and Turkey (exclusive of 
Egypt) amounted to 6,251,131/., and in 1859 to 
9,620,536/, but in the year 1863, according to 
the last annual statement published by the 
Board of Trade, they increased to 13,303,682/. 
Tho trade between this country and Egypt has 
also rison from 11,118,922/. in the year 1859, 
and 10,796,971/. in 1861, to 21,006,964/. in 1863, 
making a total between the Ottoman Empire 
and Great Britain alone of 34,310,646/. This 
increasing trade is capable of almost indefinite 
extension. 

BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY. 

As Commission Merchants, the Company will 
receive onthe usual terms consignments of goods 
for sale in English and Foreign markets from 
merchants and others in the Ottoman Empire, 
as well as from merchants, manufacturers, and 
others in this country and abroad for sale in 
Turkish markets, and will execute orders for 





their correspondents both in Western Europe 
and the Ottoman Empire. 

An important branch of the Company’s busi- 
ness will consist in making Cash Advances to 
the native cultivators. The rate of interest 
usually paid for such loans is very high, rang- 
ing from 1} to 4 per cent. per month (from 18 
to 48 per cent. per annum), the security con- 
sisting of standing crop, articles of value easily 
convertible, and, when required, responsible 
personal guarantee. On this subject, much 
valuable information has been obtained from 
the English Consuls in Turkey, in reply to a 
recent circular despatch !from His Excellency 
Sir Henry Bulwer, H.B.M. Ambassador at 
Constantinople. One of the inquiries directed 
by His Excellency was, “Do farmers borrow 
money commonly in anticipation of their crops ? 
How are the Advances secured, and are losses 
often incurred by the lender?” The following 
are extracts from the official replies :— 


ADRIANOPLE.—Mr. Vice-Consul Blunt: “ Farmers 
quite frequently borrow money upon their crops. The 
ordinary rate of interest is 2 per cent. a month (24 per 
cent. per annum), and even higher than that. Often 
the money is secured, by other responsible persons 
becoming security, and by pledges of personal property. 
Losses are seldom incurred by the lenders.” 

Arnra.—Mr. Acting Consul Caravias: ** The common 
rate of interest is 2 per cent. @ mouth, Such loans or 
advances are always secured on the crop, and losse3 are 
rarely incurred by the lenders.” 

CavaLLa.—Mr. Vice-Consul Maling: “ From 15 to 30 
per cent. are the rates of interest charged by mer- 
chants, the crop being pledged for the advances, and 
the security valid, losses are seldou incurred. Money- 
lenders charge the peasantry 5 to 7 per ceat. per 
month, and realize in this way enormous gains.” 

CoNnSTANTINOPLE.—Mr. Consul-General Cumberbatch : 
‘* A farmer who requires money to carry on his pursuits, 
sells his produce before he realizes it at a certain price, 
which is always much below what he could obtain for it 
in the market ; and thereby loses onan average from 20 to 
30 per cent., the usurer taking care by giving himself a 
very large margin to secure himself against eventu- 
alities.” 

Cyprus.—Mr.* Vice-Consul White: “ The custom of 
borrowing money in anticipation of the crops is common. 
The rate of interest varies from. 12 to 20 per cont. ; few 
losses are incurred. 

DarDaNELLEs.—Mr. Acting Consul Raby: “‘ Farmers 
commonly borrow money in anticipation, and on security 
of their crops, 15 and even 25 per cent. interest being 
charged for a few months. The lender very seldom 
incurs any losses.” 

DrarpekHr.—Mr. Consul Taylor: “ Capitalists ad- 
vance money on the crops, charging 2 to 3 per cent. 
interest per month, losses are rare.” 

Gatuirpoti.—Mr. Acting Vice-Consul Whitaker: “ As 
arule, the farmers in this province all borrow money 
on their crops; even those who are wealthy, aud have 
gold hoarded up, will borrow to defray the expenses of 
cultivation, rather than encroach upon their treasure. 
The rate of interest is generally 20 per cent’, and the 
farmers are very well pleased to borrow at this rate. 
Losses must be very rare, a3 I have never either ex- 
perienced or heard of others suffering auy. 

Jantna.—Mr. Vice-Consul Stuart; “Interest is 23, 3, 
and 4 per cent. a month. ‘Ihe advances are always se- 
cured upon the crops, and losses are but rarely incurre] 
by the lenders.” 

Saconica.—Mr, Consul Wilkinson : “ Farmers borrow 
money in anticipation of their crops. The rate] of in- 
terest usually charged is sellom less than 20 per cent.” 

Sayapa.—Mr. Consul Zarb: Money is leut to the cul- 
tivators at the rate of 5 per cent. per munth; the 
advances are always secured on the crops, and losses 
by the lenders are very rare.” 

Suyrna.—Mr. Cunsul Blunt: ‘The native cultiva- 
tors always require advances in anticipation of their 
crops, at &@ nominal rate Of interest, say 1} to 2 per cent. 
per month; but itis actually more. The title deeds of 
the farm are transferred t» the leuder in the Turkish 
Court, under the title of Istilall, or mortgage.” 

TriroLtt.—Mr. Consul-General Herman: * Almost the 
totality of them (the merchants) derive their chief 
sources of profit from lending money on pledges, on 
which they levy a rate of interest of 4 to 6 per cent. per 
month (48 to 72 per cent. per annum), and sometimes 
more.” 

Voro—Mr. Vice-Consu!l Suter: “ Loans to the 
growers are secured by pledging the produce, and are 
not often attended with loss. The rates of interest are 
never less than 12, aud vften more than 20 per cent. per 
annum,” 

As Financial Agents the Company will give 
its assistance to the Ottoman Government in the 
promotion of reproductive public works, con- 
ducing to the improvement of internal transit 
and the development of external trade, and act 
generally as financial agents in, and in connec- 
tion with, the Ottoman Empire. 

The Company is prevented by the terms of 
the Memorandum of Association from trading 
for its own acconnt. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Head Office of the Company will be in 
London, with Agencies in Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. Branches will be established at 
the Ports of Constantinople, Smyrna, and Bey- 
rout, and Agents will be appointed in the Interior, 
subject to the superintendence and control of 
the Branches to which their districts may be 
attached. 

The exclusive services of gentlemen of es- 
tablished reputation and acknowledged local ex- 
perience having been obtained, the operations 
of the Company will immediately commence at 
Smyrna, where a valuable and old-established 








——____.. 
business of sixty years’ standing has been 
secured, 

APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES. 

Applications for Shares may be addressed in 
the annexed form to the Directors, and copies 
of the Prospectus may be obtained at the Tem- 
porary Offices of the Company, or at the Offices 
of the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors; but no 
application will be considered unless a Deposit 
of 1/. per share on the number of shares applied 
for has been paid. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association may be inspected at the Offices of 
the Solicitors, or at the Temporary Offices of the 
Company. Copies will be forwarded by Post, 
without charge, on application to the Secretary, 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
1 (To be retained bygthe Bankers.) 
—_ 
To the Directors of the Ottoman Company, Limited, 

Gentlemen,—Having] paid to your Bankers the sum of 

, being a Deposit of Sl per share on 

Shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number, and I agree to become a 
member of the Company in respect of such shares, or in 
respect of any less number you may allot me, and to 
execute the Articles of Association when required; and 
I request that my name may be placed on the Register 
of Members for the Shares so allotted, 


Usual Signature ..... 
Name in full ......... 
Residence ....... ercvce 
Profession or Business 
Dateoccscce oe Pecccce o. 








NORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
& INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 
takes place on 3lst December next. 
The fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits 
which have accumulated since 1858. 
All participating policies Opened before that date will 
share in the division. 
During the six years prior to the last 
Division the annual average of suns 
assured amounted to ........ -.-.. £293,694 0 0 
Daring the last six years—1859 to 1864 
inclusive—-the annual average has 
amounted to ...cese.crercsececeoe £701,656 0 0 
Beiug an increase of 138 per cent: 
During the Years 1563 aud 1364 the Company has 
issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, assuring very nearly 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
Iu 1864 alone 1,240 Policies were is- 
sued, ASSUTING ........+0-+e0e0ee+- £1,034,573 0 0 
NINETY per CENT. of the whole Profits divided 
among the assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PREMIUMS for 1864, less Re-insur- 
+» £219,235 10 8 


GEES 600 a0 26000000 ce ccees coccce 
Being an INCREASE over those for 
1863 of..... O80 seeresccce cove eecece £54,043 2 5 


INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on 
the most liberal terins., 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 3lst 
December, 1864 ...00.0..00.0+00--- £2,305,512 7 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources £565,458 16 2 


Forms of Proposal, and fall information, may be had 
at the Head Ollices, or from any of tue Agents through- 
out the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 

CILIEF OFFICES. 
LONDON oececesccesess 61 Threadneedle street. 
West-Env Brancu: (Secretary, A. J. Russell), 
8 Waterlo» place, Pall Mall. 
(By Order) I’, W. LANCE, Secretary. 
A LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Head Office—1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
Subscribed Capital ..........-0++ ee £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ......-0+seeeeseee £550,000 
Invested Funds, upwards of......+¢ £1,500,000 
Annual Income, upwards of...... + £270,000 

Fire Business at home and abroad. 
New Life Prospectus with variety of Tables. 
Agencies in almost every town of the United Kingdom, 
Fr, A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 





MWE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
2ANY. 


Offices—1 Dale strect, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 185), 

Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 

i ee £54,305 - £27,157 «oo .. £502,824 
1856 .- ¥22,279 .. oe 72,781 of o- 821,061 
1861 .. 360,130 .. o- 135,974 .. .. 1,311,905 
1864 .. 742,674 . 236,244 -- 3,212,300 

Rednction of duty to 1s. 6d. par cent. The full and 
immediate benetit of the reduction will be given to the 
Insured. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims ure payable in thi:ty days after they are 
admitted. 








£4 10s, PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
6 eens GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this stock. 
J. B. OWEN, 
Secretary. 


Applicatious to be made to 
Bishopsgate Terminus, 
27th April, 1335. 
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REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COM. 
T PANY will now be prepare! to give the following 
benefits :-— 


Ist. In order to enable the insured to receive the 


reduction of Duty at the earliest possible 

Lenefits of po pepe grant Aunual Policies, duane 
a ihe rate of Duty to Midsummer only (as required 
the Sovernme? t), and for the year from that date at the 
rednced rate of Is. 6d. per cent. sad » Genet 

9nd. It will grant policies without ¢ harge or Stamps, 

matter how small the amorMt insured. 
Zo me PERCY M. DOVE, Manager, 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
Insurance Buildings, Lombard street, E.C., 

April 28th, 1865. 


eee — o 
TIE ESTATES BANK (LIMITED).— 
The Directors are now prepared to »llot the re- 
he THIRD issue of SHARES at TEN 
Share Premium. At . Annual Meeting 
March a Dividend of 7} per cent. was de- 
ya = oo Fund of £2,000 at onal: and 20 
Tr cent. of the Preliminary Ixpenses was written off. 
Applications to be seut in, on or before the Ist of May, 


Royal 





mainder of th 
Shillings per 


180, JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 


Offices—156 Strand, London, W.C., and 6 D'Olier street, 
Dublin. 


seach a a 

HE INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT 
T COMPANY (Limited). 

Offices—85 Cannon s'reet West. 
apital, £4,0 10.009, in 8),00) Shares of £50 each. 
os First Issue, 4,000 Shares. 
Chairman—Gerorce layne Kitson, Esq. 
Directors. 

William Latham Bailey, Esq. (Messrs. Bailey Brothers 


and Co.), Liverpool. ef 
Sir John Gray, Director «f the Land Securities Com- 


ny. 
pote Simpson, Esq. (Messrs. Fredk. Levick and Co.), 

Cwm Celyn Ironworks, and London. 

P. §. Fletcher, Fsq. (Messrs. Alexander Fletcher and 

Co.), King’s Arms yard, KC. 

§. L. Koe, Esq., Bowling Iron Company, Bradford. 

Samuel Gibson Getty, E<q, M.V., Belfast. 

Y. Bavier (Messrs. S. and J. B. Bavier, Bankers, Switzer- 
land. 

M. Jules Levita, Advocate to the Austrian Legation, 

Paris. 

Edward Pickering, Esq , 9, Park street, Westminster. 
D. J. Hoare, Esq., Director of the Rank of Hindustan. 
Henry Alers Hankey, Esq., Chairman, New Zealand 
Banking Cory oration. 
Managing Di:ector—Kdward Pickering, Esq. 
Secretary—Mr. W. 8. Hopley. 
Solicitors—Me:srs. Sole, Turners, and Hardwick, (8 
Aldermanbury. 
Bankers—The National Bank. The Bank of London. 

At the FIRST GENERAL. ORDINARY MEETING 
of the Shareholders, held at the Cfices of the Company, 
85 Cennon street West, on Thursday, the 27th day of 
April, 1865, 

GEORGE PAYNE KITSON, Fsq., in the Chair, 
The following Report was presented :— 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 

For the Nine Months ending the 8lst Mareh, 13¢5. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit their first 
Report and Balance-sheet to the $lst ultimo. 

The Statement of Account shows apTofit of £90,121 
Ts. 7d., with which, after deducting expenses amounting 
to £7,813 4s. 1d, the Directors propose to deal as fol- 
lows:—By recommending the payment of a dividend xt 
the rate of £10 per cent. per annum, amounting to 
£20,000, inclusive of the interim dividend already paid ; 
by placing to a reserve fund the sum of £40,009, by 
allocating £5,000 in discharge in full for the preliminary 
expenses, and carrying the balance forward to next 
account. 

The Directors venture to think they may congratulate 
the Shareholders up«n the successful results of their 
operations at the very outset of theircareer. They wish 
atthe same time to explain that in dealing with the 
large profits which have been made, they have decided 
upon limiting their recommendation of a dividend of 10 
per cent. per annum, and recommend the appropriating 
of the balance in the manner before meutioned, because, 
from the peculiar character of their business, the actual 
profits, slthough positively earned, have not been wholly 
Teceived in cash. 

The Directors are restrained from entering into any 
detail of the r transactions, for the obvious reasons that 
their business is also the business of other companies 
and persons whose aflairs they are not warranted in 
disclosing; and besiies, their doing so could not be 
Otherwise than detrimental to the interests of the 
Company. 

The Directors hare, however, much pleasure in 
Btating, for the information of the shareholders, that the 
Portion of the business secured which has already 
arrived at a condition to be, and has actually been, 
turned over to the Company, will yield such large and 
certain profits, so secured as to be free from all contin- 
Sencies whatever, that your Directors feel justified in 
giving the assurance, that out of the profits from these 
alone, without at all calculating on the business which is 
to be turned over to the Company when fully matured, 
they will be enabled to recommend during each of the 
next four or five years, annual dividends consider- 
ably exceeding that which you are now called on to 
declare. 

In conclusion, the Directors wish to express their 
conviction that the position of the business of the 
comeeny renders it unnecessary to make any further 
call, 








GEO. KITSON, Chairman. 
The INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Balance-sheet to 31st March, 1805. 


To capiial— 
40,000 shares, £10 each £400,000 0 0 
Lees arrears of call.... 68,730 0 0 
£331,270 0 0 
Amounts due on deposits, acceptances, &c. 454,152 3 11 
Balance of profit aud loss account, as per 
anuexed statement ...0......eeee04 82,278 3 6 


£667,738 7 5 











Cr. 
By lease of premisos, 85 Cannon stre:t 





CBbccccccccessccteesecccserccess £7,000 0 0 
By furniture and fittings... .... s59 19 0 
By preliminary expenses. 2. 2....ee.eee 5,000 0 0 
By purchase of busines, including con- 
tracts, concessions, {c. ....... eooee 159,000 0 0 
By sundry debtors ...... £311,574 1 9 


By caution money and ad- 
vinces on account of 
COULTACES we ee.eee.... BIZ4IO 11 8 








a 11.101 13 5 
Ry cash at bankers’,..... Se eecevocese 25,220 15 0 
By bills receivable in hand............66. 65,635 0 0 


£267,730 7 5 
This amount has since been reduced by £46 100. 


. 


Pr. fit and Loss Account to 31st March, 1835. 


Dr. 

To current expenses, including office 
oharges, rent, directors’ remunera- 
tion, &e. hac DRUGS D ee. See 

To interim dividend, at the rate of £6 pe: 
cent. per annum, t 


£7,813 4 1 


3ilst December, 
vee (6,009 0 0 
-- 682,238 3 6 





£90,121 7 7 
Cr. 
By gross amount cf profit...e..sesee... £95,121 7 7 


£90,121 7 7 
Examined and approved, 
F. W. SPOONER. ) 
JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, } Auditors. 
and EVANS, 
GEO. KITSON, Chairman, 
W. 5. HOPLEY, Scevetary. 

April 25, 145. 

The Secretary having real the Report and the notice 
convening the Meeting, the Cuairman intimated that 
the seal of the Company had been a‘lixe | to the register 
of transfers. 

It was proposed by the Chiirman, seeonded by Mr. | 





Getty, 

“That the Report and Balinse-sect bs receive}, 
alopted, and entered upor the Minutes of the Com- 
pany.”’ 

It was moved by the 
Iloare, 

“That a dividend at the rate of 1) per cent. per | 
annum, inclusive of the interiuf dividend alrealy paid, | 
be declared and payable at the National Bank on the 
Sth proximo.”* 

It was moved by Mr. Thomps.n, seconded by Mr. | 
Carter, 

“That the best thanks of the Meeting be presented 
to the ‘Chairman for his conduct in the chair, and to 
the Directors for their effective and successful manage- 
ment of the affuirs of the C nmpany.” 

GEORGE P. KITSON, Chairman. 
Fxtracte| from tie Minutes, 
April 27, 1805. W. 8. HOPLEY, Secretary. 


Tae COLONIAL and GENERAL 
LAND CREDIT COMPANY (Limited.) — Incor- 
porated under the Companies’ Act, 1562. 
Capital £1,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £25 each. 
First Issue, 20,00) Shares. 
Deposit, £1 per Share on Application, ani £4 on 
Allotmeut. 
No Call to exceed £5 per Share, or to be made at inter- 
vals of less than three months. 
Directors aNp Members Or LocaL COMMITTEES. 

W. J. Adams, E=q. (Messrs. W. J. and A, W. Adams), St. 
Benet place, Gracechurch street. 

*J. Bresler, Esq. (De Kock aud Dresler), Pieter Maritz- 
burg, Port Natal, Director of the Natal Bank. 

Thomas Cave, Es; 41 Moorgate street, Chairman of 
the Albion Bank. 

*W. A. Dickson, I's], merchant, Pauresmith. 

8. B. Edenborougiu, Nsq., Moorgate street buildings, 
Director of the Impeviul Bank. 

John Elin, E.q., merchant, Bishopsgaie street, Loudon, 
Director, London and Buenos Ayres Bank. 

*i.S. Hanger, Msq., merenant, bloemfontein. 

*J. P. Hoffinann, Esq., D'Urban, Port Natal. 

*Geo. Home, bsq., merchant, Bloemfontein, Chairman, 
Bloemfoatein Bank. 

*J. ki. Methley, Esq., J. P., D'Urban, Port Natal. 

Julius Moseutial, ksq, 11 George yard, Lombard street, 
late Metaber of the Legislative Council of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

*E. Niemeyer, Esq. (Messrs. Baumaun Brothers and | 
Co.), Hloemfontein. | 

Sir W. Smith, Bart., Carl on Club, Director, Venezuela 
Railway Company. 

H.W. Spratt, Esq., Walbrook buildings, Walbr ok. 

E. G. Tinker, Esy. (Messre. Grinuell, Tinker, and Co.), 
7 Leadenhall s reet, KC. 

P. G. Van der Byl, sq, 3 Upper Hyde Park Gardeus, 

Director, Provincial banking Corporation, 

*T. R. Welch, Esq., D'Urban, Port Natal. 

* These gentlemen will constitute the Local Comunittee. 
Bankers—Loudon—Imperial Bank, Lothbury, Natal— 
The Natal Bank. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Wilkinson, Stevens, and Wilkinson, 

Nicholas lane. 

Brokers—Messrz. Ekyn Brothers, 22 

Cornhill. 
Auditors—Messrs. U. F. Kemp, Cannan, Ford, and Co., 
7 Gresham street. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. ‘Thomas Back. } 
Offices—2 St. Michael's House, Coruhill, 


Chairman, seconded by Mr. | 





Change alley, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This Company hos been formed fur the purpose of 
carrying on in the British Colonies and the adjacent | 
territories the business of a Land and Credit Company. | 

The immedia e operations which this Company will 
undertake aic— 

Ist. The investment of capital in the purchase of land, 
with the view of selling at improved prices or leasing, 
as opportunities offer; and in assisting emigrauts de- | 
sirous of settling upon the Company's lauds. } 

2ud. Tue advance of money secured upon the mort- 
gage of land, and upon other approved securities. The | 
current rate of interest in the Colouies for such alvauces 
varies from 10 to 15 per ceut.; and as such capital can | 
be raised in England upon their Debentures at 6 and 7 
per cent. a large profit will be derived from this branch 
of the business, 





| to the QU . 
| Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 


3rd. The transaction of agency business, in the ship- 
ment and sale, on consignment or otherwise, of produce; 
in the purchase, sale, and management of estates; in 
the liquidation of the estates of persons deceased ; and 
in the investment of moneys; in all which depirtments of 
business it is confidently anticipated that persons will 
largely avail themselves of the agency of the Company. 

4th. The issuing of the Company's notes in the 
Colonies (by which a large profit wiil be derived), and 
the transaction of general banking and financial busi- 
ness 

This Company hoes entered into preliminary arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of numerous estates in various 
parts of the colony of Natal, about 30,000 acres in 
exte..t, and has also secured about 300,000 acres of laud 
in the best part of the Orange Free State. The purchase 
price of the above land is from 43. 6d. to 133. per acre, 
payable one-fourth in cash and the :emainder in debea- 
tures. 

The transaction of trust and executorship agency 
business will form a most important item in the pro- 
fitable operations of the Company. The usual charge 
for such business is 2} per cent. upon the real, and & 
per cent. upon the personal property, together with an 
additional 5 per cent. upon the gross amount realized by 
the liquidation of the entire estate ; thus the profits of 
such agencies are very cousiderable. 

In the event of no allotmeut being made the deposits 
will be returned in fal’. 

Copies of the Memorandum ani Articles of Association 
can be seen at the Conpany’s Ottices. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Application for 
Shares may be obtained from the Brokers, and at the 
Baukers’ and Offices of the Company. 


Govre AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
. COMPANY. 
Incorronatep py Roya. CHartTer. 
Fvery description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, anl also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, fc. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
P In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
61 Cornli'!, London, EC. 
CoMPENSATION HAS HoUN Patp ror 10,00) Claims, 
£1,000 in ease of Death. or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Lujury, secured 
By an ANNUAL VAyMiNtr oF rrow £3 70 £5 5s. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Riilway 
Stations, to the Local Avents, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 


MILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Svoretary. 


J OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000, 
Chief Offices—5) Cornhill, London, b.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manaver, Fire and Life Departments. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
begs to inform the commercial world, 





















a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
muking Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as & 
guarantee of quality, They are put up in boxes cou- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fae- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged iu tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools— 
sold retail by ail Stationers aud booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Graceciureh street, London, 
Pig meted Majesty's Government 

have adopted for the Military Stations FIELD'S 
Prize Medal PAKAL EINE CANDLES, with Mexagon- 











| Shaped ‘Lops, made by 


J.C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the Public 
against spurious iwitatious. Their label is on the packets 
and boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, Loudon, 8., wuere also may be obwined their 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TABLETS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, | self-titting, and uo paper or 


| scrapiug. 





RHEUMATISM, CHILBLALNS, é&e. 
YOLES’S ALGA MARINA has stood 


the severetest of many years’ public experience, 
aud has thereby acquired a celebrity which is unrivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Rheumatism and 
Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Affections and Chilblains, 
Contractions and Weakness of the Limbs and Joints, 
Neuralgic and other pains, Spiual Curvature, &, 

The numerous Testimoniuls to its good effects in all 
that class of diseases for which the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Pamphlet for thres 
pomneestenes of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 

e found the certificate of a Physican in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CHIL- 
BLAINS he has ever met with in his experience. 

The public should guard against spurious imitations 


| by asking for COLES'S ALGA MARINA, and being 


caretul to observe that his sigaature appeais upon the 
label which eneircles each boitle. Every packet also con- 
taius the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. 
Sold in boitles, 2s 9.1, 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by Tv. 
KEATING, 79 St. Pauls churchyard, Loudon, and by 


j ull Chemists, 
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T= INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT 

COMPANY (limited) Invite Applications fr 
Shares in the PLYMOUTH SHIPBUILDING, DOCK, 
and IRONWORKS COMPANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under “The Companies’ Act, 1862,” 
whereby the liability of each shareholder is limited 
to the amount of his shares. 

Cupital, 250,000 in 10,000 shares of £25 each. Deposit on 
application £1 per share, and £1 on allotment. 

Future calls not to exceed £3 per share, at intervals of 
not less than three months. 

Discount will be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum on calls paid in advance. 

DrRecToRS. 

Wiliam T.uscombe, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. Luscombe, Sons, 
aid Co.), Chairman of the Sutton Harbour Company, 
aud Consul for the Governments of France, Holland, 
&«., Plymouth. 

Sir John Gray, Director of the Land Securities Com- 
pany. 

Francis Hicks, Esq. (Messrs. Hicks and Co.), Director of 
the Great Western Dock Company, Plymouth. 

8. G. Getty, Esq., M.P., Belfast. 

James Peake, Esq. (late Constructor at Her Majesty's 
Dockyard), Saltash, Cornwall. 

John Treeby, Esq. (Messrs. Treeby and Co.), Consul for 
the Governments of Italy, Belgium, Mecklenburg, 
Sardinia, &c., Plymouth, 

D. J. Honie, Esq., Director of the International Contract 
Company (Limited), 

James Borman, Esq. (Messrs. Hickie, Borman, and Co., 
Agents for the Austrian Lloyds’ Steam Navigation 
Company.) 

Bankers—The National Bank, Old Broad street. Lon- 
don and Dublin. Messrs. Harris and Co., Naval 
Bank, Plymouth. 

Solicitors—H. M. Rowell, Esq., 13 Clement's Inn, Lon- 
don, W.C, John Kelly, Esq., Plymouth. 

Brokers—Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour and Co., 10 
Old Broad s'reet, E.C. F. H. Westlake, Esq., Ply- 
mouth. Edward Fox, Esq., Dame street, Dublin. 

Engineer—John Scott Tucker, Esq., Great George 
street, Westminster, 

Auditors—F. W. Spooner, Esq., America square, 

Secretary—William Cooper, Esq. 

Temporary Offices—85 Cannon street West, E.C, 








This Company has been formed fur the purpose of 
purehasing the freehold property known as Queen 
Anne’s Siip Yard, and the valuable shipbuilding busi- 
ness now carried on by private capitalists therein; of 
carrying on shipbuilding in iron and wood, and of 
mechanical engineering in all its branches. 

The shipbuilding yard possesses a frontage to the 
sea of upwards of 1,200 feet, in which there wiil be capa- 
city for laying down 20 ships, taking an average of 60 
feet in width for esch ship. As at present constituted 
the establishment comprises a first-class stone-built dry 
dock, 200 feet by 52 feet, in perfect working condition, 
swith stenm-engine, circular saw, gear, smiths’ shops, 
timler sheds, offices and buildings, with slips, quays, 
and other necessary appliances, all in good repair. On 
the premi:es there is a capital lime kiln, four excellent 
dwelling-houses, suitable for the manager and employés 
of the Company, six cottages for foremen, &c.; a good 
supply of fresh water, and an abundance of lime and 
building stone. 

It is proposed to lengthen the present dry dock 50 feet, 
to eonstiuct two additional dry docks, and one large float- 
ing dock, to be divided by caissons, 
age quays, and to extend the appliances generally with the 
view to the construction and repair of iron and wooden 
ships, the manufacturing of marine and other engines, 
armour and other plate, angle iron, and every description 
of iron work, 

For the purposes of the Company the position of the 
premises is not to be surpassed (as will be seen by the 
accompanying plan); they are in close proximity to 
Sutton Harbour, forming the seaboard of Catwater 
anchorsge, and are completely sheltered, first by the 
Plymouth Breakwater, and next by the peninsula of 
Mount Batten, in addition to which the approaches to 
the premises are completely commanded by the guns of 
the Citadel. The branch station of the South Devon 
Kiailway Company is situated in the immediate vicinity, 
and H.M. Dockyard, Devonport, is within an easy dis- 
tance. 

This Company will offer unusual facilities for carrying 
on the proposed business in consequence of both labour 
and the freight of iron, coal, and timber being extremely 
low, added to which much expense will be saved, as the 
materials will be delivered on the quays of the Company 
free of all dues and charges. 

At present there are no Iron Shipbuilding Works at 
Plymouth, and much inconvenience and expense often 
resulis to shipowners in consequence of vessels outward 
bound baving to put back to London for repair. 

I'he Directors cons.der it unnecessary to allude to the 
other adv yes possessed by this Company, further 
than to that there isa great and growing demand 
for such works as they propose to carry on. 

The operations of the Company will be conducted by 
Mr. Joseph Banks, who will devote his well-known 
expeiience exclusively to the interests of the Company, 
aided by gentlemen of acknowledged mechanical skill, 
As the whole of the valuable property has been ceded to 
the Directors upon terms which are considered highly 
advantageous, the profitable result the undertaking 
may be deemed as assured. 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent. is guaranteed 
for tiiree years by the International Contract Company 
(Limiteu). 


































| the present efficient an! e 


| be tixed at the time of sllotment. 


In the event of no allotment of shares being made, | 


the deposit will be returned in full, Should a less 
number cf shares be allotted than ure applied for, the 
deposit will be made available towards the payment on 
allorment, and the balance (if any) returned to the 
applicant. 

A copy Of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion cun be inspected at the oilice of the Solicitors, Bro- 
kers, and 85 Cannon street West. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the office of the International Contract 
Company, $5 Cannon street West, andof the Bankers, 
Brokers, and Solicitors. 








ForM OF APPLICATION FOR 
No.— 
‘lo the Directors of the Plymouth Ship Building, Do 
and Jronworks Company (Limited). 
Gent'emev,—Having paid to your bankers (Messrs. 
) the sumof £ being a deposit 
of £1 per slare on slaies in the above Com. 
pay, L request tLat you will silot me that uumber of 


SHanres. 





shares, and T hereby agree to accept such shares, or | 
any less number that may’ be allotted to me, and to pay 
the deposit on allotment, and to sign the Articles of 
Association of the Company when required, and I 
authorize you to place my name on the register of mem- 
bers in respect of the shares allotted to me.—I am, 
Gentlemen, 





Usual signature.. 
Name in full ..... 
Residence in full . 
Profession .... «. eee 
Date ++ .ceeese 


To LION BREWERY COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital, £400,000, in 12,000 Shares of £25 each. 
And 5,000 Perpetual Six per Cent. Preference Shares of 
£20 each. 

Four Thousand of the Ordinary Shares and Three 
Thousand of the Preference Shares have been privately 
subscribed. 

Deposit on application, on both desecriptious of Shares, 
£2 per Share, and a furtler payment of £3 por Share 
on Allotment. 











DIRecTors. 

Henry Trower, Esq. (Messrs. Trower and Lawson), 2 
Chester place, Hyde Park. 

Henry Jenkins, Esq., the Lawn, Whitchurch, Hants. 

Henry Labonchere, sq, 16 Portland place. 

G. F. Whittingstall, Esq., the Pré, St. Alban's. 

Henry Howell, Esq., the Lion Brewery, Lambeth, 
Resident Director. 

Bankers—The London and County Bank. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Nash, Field, and Layton, 2 Suffolk 

lane, Cannon street, H.C. 

Anditorz:—W. H. Grey, Esq. (Messrs. Grey and Prideaux, 
Lincoln's Inn fields, Public Accountants); I. Hart, 
Esq. (Messrs. Hart Brothers and Co,, Moorgate street, 
Public Accountants). 

Brokers—Messrs. Seymour anl Co., 38 Throgmorton 
street; Messrs. Hichene, Harrison, aud Co., Thread- 
needle sti eet. 

Secretary—Thomas James ‘Thomp:on, Esq. 
es—The Lion Brewery, Belvedere road, 

beth, 8. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing, 
working and extending the highly remunerative brewing 
business of Messrs. Goding, Jenkins, and Co. A pro- 
Visional agreement has been entered into for the pur- 
chase of the valuable long Leasehold Brewery Prem'ses, 
the Freehold aud Leasehold Publichouses, and Goodwill 
of the Business, together with the Plant, Live and Dead 
Stock, &c., now used for carrying on the trade. 

The purchase money of £306,041 17s. 6d. includes 
£199,585 Os. 6d., the working capital actually in the busi- 
ness; tae plant, the freehold and leasehold houses, 
all stock, book debts, &c., together with the sum of 
£13,578 3s. 6d., cash and good biils of exchange in hand 
on the 3lst of December last, to meet liabilities amount- 
ing to £46,041 17s. 6d., which are assumed by the Com- 
pany; also the accruing profits from the 1st of January, 
1865 (estimated to yield at least £10,000); the goodwill 
and all preliminary expenses, excepting those of the veri- 
fication of titles and actual transfers of the various pro- 
perties to the Company. 

The sum of £40,000, agreed to be paid for the good- 
will, represents only about two years’ purchase of the 
nett profits of the business. The profits for the last 
three years have amounted to a certified tutal of £90,149, 
including interest on capital. 

‘The vendors will take the amount of the goodwill in 
the Ordinary and Prejerence Shares of the Company. 
Tl sa shares are included in the amount of capital 
already stated as privately subscribed. 

‘The accounts for the said three years have been eare- 
fully verified and signed by Mr. W. H. Grey, of the firm 
of Messrs. Grey and Prideaux, of Lincoln's inn fields, 
public accountants. They show a return equal toa 
dividend of 12 per ceut. on £180,000, or £15 per share of 
the ordinary capital of the Company, which itis proposed 
to cali up during the next two years, after allowing for 
6 per cent. on the five thousand Preference Siiares which 
will be called up in full during the same period. 

The amount of capital now employed in the brewery 
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is ample for its present operations; but one of the 
principal objects iu establishing this Company 1s to use, 
as svon as practicable, the great facilities which exist for 
extending the business and increasing the profits by the 
employment of additional capital out of the above pro- 
posed calls. Among these facilities is the unrivalled 
local position of the brewery, from the large water-side 
accommodation which it poss-sse3. The contemplated 
extension of the business will involve only a very 
moderate addition to the present working expenditure, 

The stock and plant have been valued by Mr. William 
Bailey, of Chiswell street (the well known Valuer in the 
brewing trade), who certifies that they are represented 
at the amount which they are now actually worth to the 
Company. 

Arrangements have been made for securing the co- 
Mr. Jenkins as a director of the Company. 
Mr. Henry Howe l, who has been for 15 years the 
manager of the business, will become the Resident 
Divecior, andin addition the ¢ »ncera will be worked by 
xperienced staih 

The subscribers will have the option of paying up in 
full thesd,00U Preference Shares and a proportion not 
exceeding one-fourth of the ordinuery shares, at dates to 





operation of 





Tie deposit paid on app) ow for shares will be for- 
feited and the allotment cancelled in all cases where the 
further payment on allotment is vot duly made in | 
accordance with the terms of the aijlotment letter. 

The Articles of Association »nd the Contract between 
the Vendors and the Company can be inspected at the | 
offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Prospectuses aud forms of a plication can be obtained 
at the Company's Ollices, tion Brewery, Belvedere | 
road, Lambeth, S., and of tie brokers of the Company. | 


- — - | 
HOLLOWAY PILLS.—Protectors 
of Hedih—In the hand-to-hand struggle 
for existence in the present day good health is every- | 
thing. Ho.loway’s purifying, digestive, and gently laxa- 
tive pil's are admirably adapted for restoring soundness 
to invalids whose functions so feebiy performed that | 
life itself seems Most preca The stomach has its | 
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| many maladies removed by a judicious use of these pills, 


the torpid liver is roused by them to active secretion, aud 
every other organ subserving digestion is placed ut its 
natural staudard aud better titted for its duties. It is 
impossible to have a doctur at our elbow at all seasons 


and places, but these pills will supplant that loss, for they | 


‘ universally act bevetcially in every ailment. 


- 5 PP Sie ay 
SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS, 
eaeeomot Labd by Her MAJESTY the Umea eee 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in dail 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor. Buckinghan, 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton ; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample Satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, simpli. 
city of construction, and ease in working give them g 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe at half the expense, and it ig 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry, 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London, 





J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 


H, 120 Regent street, 22 Coruhill, London ; 5) B. Ad 
street, Liverpool ; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester, 


XATEW FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN'S 
4 : OVERCOATS, MORNING COATS, TROUSERS, 
and VESTS. 











Rox NEGLIGEE and other SUITS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, &e. 


LAPIES RIDING HABITS, 
JACKETS, OVE RCOATS, CLOAKS, &: 





NTAVY, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEU- 
4 TENANTS’ OUTFITS, and COURT DRESSES 
completed on the shortest notice. The embroidery 
and appointments kept ready, and may be inspected, 
COURL DRESSES may also be hai fora Levee, &. 


Ne perfor S’ LIVERIES, 
List of Price:, with particulars for 
ment, sent on application, The prices 
payments. In each department garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, —_—_ 
| j J. and D. NICOLLS’' GUINEA 
e TWEED COATS for Geatlemen and CLOAKS 
for Ladies are patronized by travellers all over the 
worl 





—Current 
self-measure- 
are for cash 











ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, 
Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN’'S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in EKugland on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3a. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &e., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 








MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, and Great Reduction in 
rices. 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9 Gros- 
ve street, Grosvenor square, sole inventor of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, on a soft, elastic, chemically-pre- 
pared india-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly fasten- 
ings are required; they are more natural, durable, and 
comfortable than any yet iutroduced. ‘Taey are self- 
adhesive, reuder support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfect and painless principle, and supplied 
at eharges within the reach of all. Consaltation free, 
Observe: No connection with any one of the same na‘ue. 











TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
° TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), | 
Exp'aining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. : x 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of a 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely wi 
8prings, and are supplied at moderate charges. 
London: 27 Har Ley srreet, Cavendish square, w. 
Ciry EsTaBLisuMen't :—4 (late 36) LupGare HILb 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). i 
Country Kstablishments:—134 Duke street, Livers 
pool; 65 New srreer, Birmiugham, 
Mesers. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under 


take. 














‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHI TE 
WD SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the Celebrated UNILED SERVICE SOAP LAB- 
LE ts, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufac.ured vy 2 

J.C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order of 
your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


amen 





eee 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND 
IT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 


respectfully SOLIC 


RATHBONE 


combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
: House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.IL. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





COLMAN’S 


“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


PRIZE-MEDAL 


MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the 
Genuine 2n 


yn 
on 
ar 


ly Mustard which obtained a Prize Mena at the Grear Exursrrion, 1862. 
2d Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


Their 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








—— 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 


WARRANTED 


PERFECTLY 


PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 





MHRESHER’S KASHMIR 
T FLANNEL SHIRTS —Sold ouly by Taresuer 
and GLenny, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Suand. 
THRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
only by THRESHER and GLENNy, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


bye in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CayneLaBraA, MopeERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SratueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and L.ustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigares. 
Omamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly execated. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory Show-rooms, 

Broad street. stablished 1 v7. 


r[Abue GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just alded FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be sseu.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 














and 








EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Ilustrated Catalogue, 
With prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
London, W. 





E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SON +.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, fur which Howard aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, xdditional space bas been de- 
Voted to them in their warehouses 25 and 27 Beruers 
Street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. toward and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
4n Indispensable luxury in every drawing rvom. 


The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 

EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
ai COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
Strangement of their Stock, 

They haye now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-Room Kurni- 
ture; these are irr spective of their general Stock, 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Two lurge ground-floor 

Yarerooms, the whole foi ming, they believe, the most 
Complete Stock of Bed-loom Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Be dding, and Bed-Room Furniture sent 
free by post on application to HEAL and SUN, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-Court road, London, W 
Stisieaimimipines ace x ee 

’ . waren — 

} O MEDICINE for the CURE of 

ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS 
Was ever attended with such speedy and unfailing success 
&s Dr. Locock s Pulmonic Wafers. In every Lewspaper 
ud periodical in the Kingdom may be seen testimonials 
of weir wouderful efficacy. ‘lo singers and public 
speahers they are invaluable for clearing and strength- 
ening the voice. Price 1s. 1jd., 2s. Ud., 4s. Gd., and Le, 
per box; by all Mediciue Vendors. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aud 
spots of incipient decay, streng:hens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 23, 9d. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
h ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 
pt SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 
Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), 
Solicit attention to their method of supplying Arti- 
ficial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 
5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


( YHLORODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has 
J graciously favoured J. 1. DAVENPORT with the 


following:—Extract of a despaich from Mr, Webb, 
11.B.M.'s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1364:— 


* ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic 
Cholera) has been found to be CHLoropyYNe, and with a 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved 
several lives,” 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 


COLDS, ASTHMA, 


COUGHS, 
RUEUMATISM, 


NEURALGLA, 
SPASMS, &e. 
CAUTION.—“ IN CHANCERY."—CITLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent 
hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis 

Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that they 

prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 

—See Zimes, July 13, 1864, The public therefore are 

cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. No home should be 

without it. Sold in boitles, 2s. 0d. aud 4s. Gd. Seut free 

on receipt of stamps, by J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 

Kiussell street,. London, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 

Ubserve particularly, nove genuine without the words 

“Dr J. COLLIS Browne's CHLORODYNE™ on the 

Government stamp. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETVERS PATENT. 
\ THITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica 
geutlemen to be the most effective mvention mm the 

curative treaunent of HERNIA. The use of the ste 

spring, sooften hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, 
80lt bandage being worn round the body, wiile tue re- 
quisite sesisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAILN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with s0 much ease 

and closeness that it Caunot be detected, aud may | 

worn during sleep. A descriptive ¢.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (wuich cannot fail to fit) forwarded Ly 
post, ou the circumference of Lhe body two inches below 
tle Lips being sent to tue Mauulacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


2us. Gd., and 31s, Gd.; postages 


Single Truss, lus., 21s.,, 


ls. Double ditto, 51s. td., 425., and 52s, Gd.; postager 
Is. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 423., aud 523. 6d.; postage, 
Is. 10d. Post office orders to be made payable to douu 


White, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATEN? 

PLASTIC SLOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
4 ’ ’ 
&e., for VARICOSE VEIN», and all cases ol 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ot the LUGS, SPRAINS, 
de. ‘They are porous, ligut ia texture, aud imexpeusive, 
aud afe drawu ou like am ordiaary Stocking. Price 


4s. td., 73. Gd., LUs.,and lis. each; postage, dd, 
JUUN WHLLTK, Manufacturer, 





223 Piccadilly, Loudon. 


] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SPOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either for ex- 
tent or modera'eness of prices. He also supplios 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety. from £1 4s. to £25. 
Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Stere 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turoery, Lron aud Brass Bedsteals, Beiding, Bad-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Peautns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Peers’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, botde, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &v., &2, aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 

JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable torms tor administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and lus, each, Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d, each. 


(SAUTION.—COCKS's CELEBRATED 





READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, aud uarivailed for general 
use, is suld vy all respectable Dealers in Sauces. Lt is 
manufactured only by the Execuiors of the Sile Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 

All Others are Spurious Imitations, 

RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

of ANCHOVLES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c., pure 
aud good, as supplied by JOUN BURGESS aud SON 
for more thau & hundred years. 

107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), London. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 

"COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the fiuest French Brandy. Lt is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Svld in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Eugland; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmuil street, Haymarket.—Obdser?@ 
the red seul, pink label, aud cork brauded * Kiaahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


JVAU DE VIE—Tvis Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
ls51), is very superior to receut importations of Cognac, 
Iu French bottles, 33s. per doz.; or in # case, 39s., 
railway carriage paid.—No ageuts, aud to be obtained 
only of HENKY BRELT and Co., Vid Furnival's Du- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 3u Regent street. tstablished 
1829. 











INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
--The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children, Prepared solely by DINNE CORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, Loudon, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectadle che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinaeford and Co.” is 
on each botue and red label over the cork. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
‘LENFIELD STARCH, 
Ga AWARDED THE PRLZE MEDAL, 1362, 
ihis unrivalled starch is 
USED LN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
tud pronounced by Her Majesty's Launiress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHK EVER USED. 
ler Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
JHE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; , 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


sclenlilic meu of Lhe age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and Loudon.' 
h ik I T r’s 
vl DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Priuce of 
Wales, which 18 a furtuer Coufirmauon of Ms great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, as jaue, London, E.C., and 
diull 


TO 





J K 
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Revised Edition, in 8vo., price 103. 6d. cloth. 


ACON’S ESSAYS: with Annotations. 
By Ricuarp Wuaarety, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


London : LoNaMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 53. cloth. 
a Oo Ff Ff POEM S. 
By KeneLm Henry Dicsy. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
EVENINGS onthe THAMES. Second 


Elition. 2 vols. lis. 





Twenty- fifth Edition, in lsmo., with Woodcuts, price 1s. 
UTLINES of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. For Families and Schools. 
In the same Series, Revised Editions. 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 
10d. 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 
1s, 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
FRANCE. 1s. 3d. 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 
2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 


London: LonemAn, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Third Edition, revised and enlarged, feap. 8vo., 63. 


He ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
By Francis Cuartes Masstnoperp, M.A., Chan- 

cellor of Lincoln, and Rector of South Ormsby. 

London: Lonaman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in post 8yo., price 1s. 


eco. Reprinted from The Satur- 
Bi day Review. 
London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Revised Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s, 6d. cloth. 
VRP ceetw Ad SONGS” for the 
SUNDAYS and HOLYDAYS throughout the 
YEAR. By Joun S. B. Monsett, LL.D., Vicar of 

Egham, and Rural Dean. Fourth Evlition, revised. 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition. 
HIS PRESENCE not HIS MEMORY, 
price 1s. 
The BEATITUDES, price 3s. 6d. 


London: Lonemay, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. THOMAS BULL'S TWO MANUALS for 
MOTHERS, 5 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. Svo., 5s. 
|} INTS to MOTHERS for the 
MANAGEMENT of their HEALTIL during 
PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM: with 
Hints on Nursing. By Taomas Buwt, M.D. 


By the same Author, New Edition, fea. 8vo., price 53, 
The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 

CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. 

London: Lonomay, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MULLER'S ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 
In 3 vols. 8vo., price 363. cloth. 
ISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
ANCIENT GREECE. By Professor K. O. Mut- 
LER. Translated by the Right Honourable Sir GrorcEe 
totale Lewis, Bart., and by J. W, Donatpson, 


London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The Rev. G. R. GLEIG'S SCHOOL HISTORIES of 
ENGLAND, &e. Revised Edition, in 12mo., price 6s. 
cloth. 

QCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 

with Chronology, List of Contemporary Sove- 
reigns, and Questions. Abridged from the Family 

History of England, by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., 

Chapla n-Geueral to Her Majesty's Forces, 

By the same Author. 
Famity History of ENGLAND, 3 vols., 
1¢s. 6d. 


First Boox of History, ENGLAND, 18mo. 


SECOND Book of History, BRITISH COLO- 
— Book of History, BRITISH INDIA, 

Fourta Book of History, SACRED HIS- 
7 Quistions on the above FOUR HISTORIES, 


London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. GECRjE HARI(WIG'S WORKS on NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Second Edition, 8vo., with Illustrations, price 18s. 


HESEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. Grorse Harrwia, 
By the same Author. 


The TROPICAL WORLD ; a Popular 
Scientific Account of the Natural History of the Kqua- 
torial Regions. 8vo., with 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 
Woodcuts, 21s. 

“The author is a genuine man of science, who has a 
lively power of generalization, groups his facts with the 
skill of a master, and deals knowledge out with liberal 
hand in a well-ordered banquet."—Examiner. 


London: Loneoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


GERMAN HOUSEHOLD HYMNOLOGY and 
PSALMODY. 
First and Second Series, 2 vols. feap. 8vo., price 10s. 
cloth. 
YRAGERMANICA. Translated from 
4 the German by Cataertne Winkworth. Revised 
Editions. First Series, ‘‘Sundays and Festivals of the 
Christian Year,” price 5s. Second Serie:, “ The Christian 
Life,” 5s. 
KUBLER’S HISTORICAL NOTES to 
the LYRA GERMANICA. Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
FIRST SERIES of the LYRA GER- 
MANICA. With 225 Woodcut Iilustrations from Origi- 
nal Designs engraved under the superiutendence of J. 
Leighton, F.S.A., in feap. 4to., price 21s. 
HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA. 


18mo., price Ls. 


The CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND ; 
the Hymns translated from the G rman by C. WINK- 
wortH; the Tunes, for 4 Voices, compiled, &c., by W. 
S. Bennett aud by Otto Goldschmidt. Peap. 4to., las. 6d. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDITION, in 
feap. 8yo., 2s. 
London: Lonamay, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER'S POPULAR 
TREASURIES, 
In 1 vol, fcap. 8vo., price 10s. cloth, or 13s. calf-lettered. 

MEASURES ’s HISTORICAL 
4 TREASURY; comprising a General ne naangpae | 
Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, ant 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation. 
Revised Edition, to which has been added a New Gene- 
ral Index, 

Also, all uniform in size, an1 price 10s. each Treasury. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 

HISTORY, and 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY. 
On the same Popular Plan, nearly ready. 





LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of 
BOTANY. 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE. (In the press. 
Loudon: LoxamMay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The LATESY EDITIONS of Mrz. JAMESON’S WORKS 
on SACRED and LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
The Fourth Edition, in 2 vois. square crown 8vo., with 
19 Etchings on Copper aud 137 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. 

EGENDS of the SAINTS and 
MARTYRS, viz., the Angels and Archangels, the 
Kvaugelists, the Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, S. 
Mary Magdalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the 
Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the Warrior Saints of 
Christendom, as represeated in the Fiue Arts. By Mrs. 

JAMESON. 

In the same Series, by Mrs. Jameson. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC 
ORDERS. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 
Woodeuts. 1 vol., 21s. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third 
Edition, with 27 Etchingsand 165 Woodeuts. 1 vol., 21s. 

ILISTORY of OUR LORD as Exempli- 
fied in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jameson and Lady 
Eastiake, With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 
vols., 42s. 

London: Lonaman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES ILLUSTRATED by 
D. MACLISE, R.A. 
Ia 1 vol., super-royal 8vo., price 31s, 6d. cloth ; or 52s. 6d. 
handsomely bound in morocco by Riviere. 

h OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Illus- 

pt trated with 161 Original Designs by D. MacLise, 

R.A., and the whole of the Text engraved on Steel. 
“Every specimen of an illustrated book which we 

have hitherto seen fulls short of this splendid volume.”— 

Art Journal. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, in 
square crown 8vo., with 13 plates, price 21s. ; in 16mo., 
with Vignette Title, 23. 6d.; and in32mo., with Portrait, 
ls. 


London : Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Professor MULLER'’S LECLURES on LANGUAGE. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo., price 30s. cloth, or separately, 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 12s, Second Series, with 


mnie 
GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS p 

H. M. WILKINS. y the Rey, 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo., 78.61., and Key, 2s. 6d 


ANUAL of 


M 


COMPOSITION. By Henry Musor. 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


GREEK PROSE 


AVE WILKINS, 


By the same Author, revised Editiong, 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo., 4s. 64, 


Key, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUs, 


for the Use of Schoo!s. 
PROGRESSIVE 

LOGY, on the same 

above, price 5s. 


l2mo., 43, 


Key, 2s, 6d, 


GREEK ANTHO. 


plan, and to follow in use the 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COM. 


POSITION. 
2s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 53., and Key, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 12mo., 


4s. Gd. Key, 5s. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use 


in Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools, Sixth 


Edition, J2:mo., 4s. 6d. 


LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior 


Classes, 43. 6d. 


London: Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 








Lord MACAULAY'S ESSAYS, Latest Editions, 
Iu 2 vols. crown 8vo., price &s., or in 7 Parts, 1s, each. 


RITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed 


By the Right Hon. Lord Macautay. 


Milton 

Machiavelli 

Hallam's 
History 

Southey’s Colloquies 

N. Montgomery’s Poems 

Bunyan'sPilgrim’s Progress 

Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews 

Moore's Life of Byron 

Croker’s Boswell's Johnson 

Nugent's Memorial of 
Hampden 

Burleigh and his Times 

War of the Succession in 
Spain 

Horace Walpole 

William Pitt 


Constitutional 





to the Edinburgh Review, 

People’s Edition. 

Mackintosh’s History of 
the Revolution 

Lord Bacon 

Sir William Temple 

Gladstone on Church and 
State 

Lord Clive 

Ranke's History of the 
Popes 

Comic Dramatists of the 
testoration 

Lord Holland 

Warren Hastings 

Frederick the Great 

Madame D'Arblay 

Life and Writings of Addi- 


son 
The Earl of Chatham 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Traveller's Edition, complete 


in 1 volume, with Portrait aud Vignette. 


8vo. Price 21s. 


Square crown 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 


Review. 


feap. 8vo, Price 21s. 


An Edition in volumes for the pocket. 3 vols. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 


Review. 
8vo. Price 36s. 


Library Edition, the Eleveath, in 3 vols, 


LIST of Fourteen of Lord MACAU- 
LAY’S ESSAYS, which may be had separately, in 16mo, 
in the TRavELLER’s Liprary:— 


Warren Hastings .... 1s. 
Lord Clive.....0++ece. Is. 
William Pitt; and the 
Earl of Chatham.... 1s. 
Ranke’s History of the 
Popes; and Gladstone 
on Church and State 
Life and Writings of 
Addison and Horace 
Walpole... ...seeee Is. 


ls. 


Lord Bacon ..s+ee+eee 1s. 
Lord Byron; and the 
Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration .... 1s. 
Frederick the Great .. 1s. 
Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England., 1s. 
Croker’s Edition of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson 1s. 


London: LonaMaAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S WORK on JAPAN. 





In 2 vols. 8vo., with 2 Maps and 142 Illustrations on 
Wood and in Chromolithography, price 42s. cloth. 
TH CAPITAL of the TYCOON: a 

Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rurserrorp Aucock, K.C.8., Her Britannic 
Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and also Chief Superintendent of British Trade 


in China. 

“It abounds in graphic | 
descriptions of life, man- 
ners, and scenery. Lan- 
guage, religion, domestic 
manners and habits, all} 
have their place.”—Reader. | 

“The pictures of Japan 
as it lives and moves—as it 
eats, drinks, dresses, and 


jokes, bathes, and goes to 


| ‘the play—as it buys, sells, 


digs, sows, and reaps—are 
more tempting, and very 
capital pictures they are... - 
We have uot previously 
had a book like this oo 
Japan. As a narrative it is 
exvellent.”"—Athenwum, 





31 Woodcuts, 18s. 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 


GUAGE delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 


Britain. 


By Max MULLER, 


M.A., Taylorian Professor 


of Modern European Languages and Literature in the 


University of Oxford. 

“No higher praise can be 
given to these lectures than 
to say that they are worthy 
of Pro‘essor Muller's repu- 
tation. Like the first series, 
they are marked by a labo- 
rious carefulness in details, 
by wide induction of facts 
in proof or illustration of 
his arguments, and by that 
union of speculative imagi- 
nation with caution and 
good sense which is of such 
great service in the advance- 
ment of science. But both 


London: Longman, GREEN, 





in the amount of informa- 
tion which they convey, and 
in the completeness with 
which the mysteries of lau- 
guage are investigated, this 
volume goes far beyond its 
predecessor; while it is not 
inferior to it in that ele- 
gance of style and skilful 
treatment of his subjects 
which has made the author, 
in his department, the most 
popular and successful of 
our writers.”—Guardian. 


and Co., Paternoster row. 





sleeps—as it rides, walks, | 
London: LonoMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The Twentieth Edition, extended and corrected through- 
out, including in Three Supplements, the Acts of 
Sessions 1362, 1863, and 18¢4; in fcap. 8vo., price 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

rNHE CABINET LAWYER, or Popular 

4 Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; 

with a Dictionary of Law Terms, and various other us6- 

ful Additions, including the Statutes and Legal Deci- 
sions to Hilary Term, 24 and 25 Victoria. 

London: LonoMaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row- 





Just published, in 8vo., price 13., 
EFENCE of CANADA considered as 
an Imperial Question with reference to @ War 
with America. By J. L. A. Simmoys, C.B., Colonet 
Royal Engineers, Major-General in the Ottoman Army. 
London; Lonemay, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row- 
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ee 
GE'S TWO EN f 

FO ion, being the Fifth, in post 4to, price 21s. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 
ntaining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
i authority. By Cuartes Duke Yonor, B.A. 
4 | mand with Liddell aud Scott's larger Greek-English 
ally. 


icon. : 
yo now be had, in square 12mo., price 8s. 6d. 
Mr. YONGE'S new ENGLISH-GREEK 
cICON abridged from the above by the Author. 
en with Liddell and Scott's smaller Greek-English 


xicon. ‘ 
n: LONGMAN, 


The SCIENCE of APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Lately publishel, in crown §8vo., pric: 10s. 6a. 
FLEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 


STICAT. MECHANICS, Illustrated by numer- 
on Being the Second Kdition, thoroughly 
pa mo Elementary Examples in Practical Meck a- 
mies.” "By the Rev. Jonn F. Twisoen, M.A., Professor 
Of Mathematics in the Staif College. 

“ We write out the whole Professor Twisden'’s work 


Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


* s work because |is modern, clear, rather 
title of this ah it. Young higher in its mathematics 
paths. are fortunate iu |than is usual when the 


p+ ptt of elementary | word (practical) Occurs in 
Saas anthings now stand, | the title, and abundantly 
ny ‘only & “professional | stocked with examples."— 
journal could underiake Athenwum. 
discriminative accounts, 
LoneMAN, GReEeN, and Co, Paternoster row. 





London: 
In TWELLS'S SELECTION of SCHOOL 
The Rev. 3 POETRY. 





Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged, price 24, Gd. 
OETRY for REPETITION ; a Collec- 
P tion of 200 short Pieces and Extracts, saitable to 
arrest the attention ant dwell in the memory of Young 
Persons, selected from the best works of the most e:mi- 
nent English Poets, and arranged in the order in which 
they are to be learnt. Enited by Hiway 1 WELLS, M.A., 
Head Master of the Godolphin Foundation School, 

Hammersmith. 

“We do not believe that; young. Subjects grave and 
a better selection than this gay, Secular and sacred, are 
of Mr. Twells has ever been | successively presouted in 
published. The pieces com | un easy classification. A 
rise many of the priceless | truly poetical taste and a 
p ics in which modern | judgment never at fanlt 
try is so rich, all well | perrade the work, which 
calculated for their beauty | only requires to be known to 
to arrest the attention and | become a general favourite.’ 


dwell in the memory of the | —Midland Counties Herald. 


London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
No. CCCCXXYV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. Madox Brown's Exhi- 
bition, and its Place in 
our School of Painting 
By W. M. Rossetti. 

French Criticism on Spi- 
noza 

The Amulet. —A Tule of 
Spanish California. Chap- 
ters XIV.—XVLI. 

Hinchlits South American 





Mayflowerings 

The Bishop of Oxford and 
the Reverend Cabmen of 
Paris 

Gilbert Rugge.—A Tule. 
By the Author of “A 
First Friendship.” Chap- 
ters XXXVILI.—XL. 

Letters of Maria Theresa Sketches : 
and Marie Antoinetie Ilisto.rsa de Jules César 

London: LoneMAN, Grees, and Co., Pateruoster row. 








ANADA and its FRONTIER, by J. 

K. Low, F.G.8., la‘e Naturalist to the North 
American Boundary Commission ; with Referen:e Map. 
See LEISURE HOUR for May, price 6d. 





HE DANTE CELEBRATION.—tThe 
LEISUKE HOUR for May contains an Kugraving, 
on toned paper, of Ary Scheffer’s Picture of “ Dante 
and Beatrice;" a!so a Portrait of Dante, from Giotto; 
& Biography, and an Analysis of the “ Divina Com- 
media;" with Illustrations of Florence and the Old 
Palace, and Papers on the Old aud the New Capitals of 
Italy. Price Gd. 


IR MOSES MONTEFIORE.—A 
Biography ani Portrait. See LEISURE HOUR 
for May. 
HE ROYAL LITERARY FUND; 
its Origin, History, and Progress. By the Author 
of “Men I have known.” See LEISURE HUUR 
for May. 
HIEVES in the CITY.—For Sugges- 
tions see LEISURE HOUR for May. Price 6d. 
Peon SAFES — their Structure and 
ry Security. See LEISURE HOUR for May. Price 




















HE FREED NEGROES in AMERICA. 
See LEISURE HOUR for May. Price 6d. 
TPHE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. With 
Engravings. See LEISURE HOUR for May. 
HE LEISURE HOUR for April con- 
tained a coloured fac-simile of the Picture of “ The 
Battleefield,” by the Crown Princess of Prussia, with 
descriptive letter-press and Memoir. 
56 Paternoster row, and 154 Piccadilly. 


HEAP BOOKS. A List of Second-hand 
Books in all departments of Standard Literature, 
English History, Divinity, Classics, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. 
W. Hearn, 497 Oxford street, London. Send 
for postage. 
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GLISH-GREEK LEXICONS. | F 


HE SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Miscellany. Illustrate 1. 
Edited by Samvet Lucas, M.A. No. I. now ready. 
ConTeNTs. 

Phemie Keller. Chapters L, 11, TIL, IV., V. By the 
Author of “ George Geith,” &¢. (With ’an Illustration.) 

Gold. By Bonamy Price, M.A. 

Dramatic Literature. By Robert Bell, F.S.A. 

The Pictures of 1465. By Tom Taylos. 

Benjamin Disraeli. 

Wit and Wisdom fiom West Africa. 
Keir), M.P. 

The Golden Rose. 
Illustration.) 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. 
(With an Illustration.) 

From Petrarca. By Edwin Arnold, M.A. 

What's o’'Clock? By J. Carpenter (Greenwich Observa- 
tory). 

Iron Ships and Turrets. By C. D. Yonge, M.A. 

Tins_ey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


By W. Stirling (.f 
By W. J. Thomas, F.S.A. (With an 


Chapters L., IL, IIL. 





NEW WORKS in CIRCULATION at all the 


LIBRARIES, 
M* DIARY in AMERICA in the 
Midst of WAR. By Geonae Aveusrus Sana. 

The Second Edition Revise 1, in 2 vols. is ready. 

THEO. LEIGH; a Novel. By Annie Tomas, Author 
of “ Denis Donne.’ In 3 vols. 

BITTER SWEETS ; a Love Story. By Josepu Harron. 
In 3 vols. 

GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, the Novel by F. G. 
Trarrorp, Author of “City and Suburb,” “ Too Much 
Alone.” &e. In 3 vola Third E.litio.. 

SHOOTING and FISHING in the RIVERS, PRATRIES, 
and BACKW0OODS of NORTH AMERICA. By B. 
H. Revo. In 2 vols. 

MASANIELLO of NAPLES. 
Jousx. In 1 vol. 

FACES for FORTUNES. By Avavustus Mayiew, 
Author of © ILow to Marry and Whom to Marry,” “ The 
Greatest Plague in Life,” &c. In 3 vols. 

The Preface-—* There is no sound in this world so 
beautiful as the laughter of woman. In the hope of 
hearing it this book was written.” 

Tinstey Baoruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


By Mrs, Horace Sr. 


This day is published, 
OTES on the SOUTH SLAVONIC 
COUNTRIES in AUSTRIA and TURKEY in 
KUROPE, Edited, and with a Preface, by H. Sanp- 
wir, C.B. With ‘Two Maps, price 2°. 
WiLtiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





ace woes MAGAZINE 
MAY, 1865. No. DXCV. Price 2s, 61, 
CONTENTS. 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Part [. 
Life of Sterne. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and Other 
Things in Genera'.—Part XV. 
Tue English Inquisition. —Thr.ft.—A Personal-Pa.- 
liamentury —A Dream. 
Miss Marjoribanks.—Part LV. 
The Rate of Interest. 
Piccadilly: an Episode of Contemporaneous Autobio- 
graphy —Vart ILL, 
To a Lark. 
The Stute and Prospect of Varies. 
W. Beackwoop ant Sona, E linburg’) and London. 


T HWE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. COXXNIV., is published This Day. 
ConTentTs. 
+ Galler‘es of the Louvre. 

The Great Printers, Stephens. 

Sir lk. Bulwer Lytton: Novelist and Poet. 

Education in France. 

Our Guns and Ships. 

Cinistianizing of London. 

Libel and Freedom of tue Press. 

. Clerical Subscription. 

Vambéry’s Travels in Turkistan. 

. Lord Russell and the British Constitution. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


for 
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This day is published. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. LXVIL (for May, 1865), price One Shilling. 


N 
Conrents. 


1. The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. Dy the Author of the 
“ Heir of Redclytfe.” 
ter Gottfriei’s Workshop. 
—The Kyrie. 
2. A Trip to the Isthmus of Suez. 
Jerr Goxpon. 

3. A Word more on the History of Caesar, and on Cer- 
tain other Histories Written aud Actel. By F. D. 
MAtRIcE. 

Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. By 
Ricuarp Dopprivce Biackuore. Chapters 





By Sir ALEXANDER 


» 


“ Last Night,” By Curistixa G, Rosserrt. 
Lucretius. 
The Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
iessays at Odd Times :— 
Vi.—Of Hands. 
Dead Men whom I have Known; or, Recollections 
ot Turee Cities. By the Evrrorn:— 
Dr, Samuel Brown—Hugh Miller—De Q tincey. 
10. Richard Cob Jen. 
iL. Mr, John Stuart Mill for Westminster. 
This day is publ shed, Vol. XI, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 7s, 6d. 

In this Number, being the First of Vol. XIT., commences 
“The Dove in the Eagle's Nest,” A NEW STORY, by 
the Autor of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Also, 

A NEW STORY, “ Cradock Nowell,” by R. D. BLackMORE. 
Both to be Continued Monthly. 

MACMILLAN aud Co., London and Cambridge. Sold 
by all booksellers, newsagents, and at all railway stations. 


By Lord Hoparr. 


© Nan 





WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Viscount BURY’S EXODUS of the 

WESTERN NATIONS. In 2 vol. 8vo. 325. 
“Lord Burv's work well deserves attention.“— 

Edinburgh Review. New number. 

DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
a of CANTERSURY. Vols Ill and lv. 

eMy Svo. 

Colonel FLETCHER’S HISTORY of 
the PRESEN’ AMERICAN WARK. Vol. 1. 8vo. 

Mr. TIMBS’S CENTURY of ANEC- 
DOTE, trom 1750. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Miss EYRE'S WALKS in the SOUTH 
of FRANCE, Second Edition, Post 8vo. 

The Rev. CHARLES FORSTER'S 
ISRAEL inthe WILDERNESS, Crowa 8vo. 
Dr. McCAUSLAND’S ADAM and the 

ADAMITE. Crown S8v¥o. 
Ricuany Besxtr.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY 





THIRD EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 


By J. Suentpan Le Fanvu. 3 vols. 


LATIMER’S LUCK. By the Author 


of * A Woman against the World.” Ln 3 vols. 
oun GHABIIE. By Vere Haldane. 
ODD NEIGHBOURS. By the Author 
of * Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols. 
LOOK BEFOR* YOU LEAP. 2 vols. 
LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Miss 


Marryar. 3 vols. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 

See Mudie’s List of Now Books for May, 
BOOKS FOR ALL BUYERS 
Sce Mudie’s List of Cheap Books for May. 

Post free on Application, 





MUDIE'3S SELECT LIBRARY, New O.ford street, 
London, 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 


CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 





Ninth Edition, l2mo, roan, 53, 6. 
4 STHON'S (Professor) MORACE, 
£ Edited by the Rev. J. Boyd, LL.D. 

*.* A List of Profess.r Anthons Classical Works 
forwarded free on application. 

London: WitntaM Teoo, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


CHARLES FELIX, 

Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol, post va, 103. 64, 

MHE NOTTING-UILL MYSTERY. 
Compiled by Cuargtes Ferix, Author of “ Velvet 

Lawn,” &e. 

London: SaunpEeRS, OTLEY, and Co, 66 Brook street, W. 





BELLE BOYD. 
Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
RBs BOYD in CAMP and PRISON, 
D Written by Herself; with an Tutroduction by 
Georce AUGUSTUS SALA. 


London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 
\ HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, 
An immedi+te answer t> the inquiry may be obtained, 
A SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, sent on opplication, by RICHARD BARRETT, 
13 Mark lane, Loudon. 





LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
i OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on arrival of the Marseilles Mail from India. 
Subscription 24s. per annuum, payable in advance ; speci- 
meu copy, 6d. 

London: Wa. H, Atien and Co, 13 Waterloo place, 
S.W. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 1¢., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photosraphic Lilustrations. 
KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roserr J. Jonpax, M.D. 
Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris), for the cure of those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilizatioa, too 
often consequent onan impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scorbuuic a'tections, and serofula ; 
treatment for superticial and deep-seated ulcars; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory system, causing discoloration 
of the hands, reducss, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in leu of 
a clear, fair, and healtliy complexion. 

‘* Tuis book is, ashe has aimed t» make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.'"—Medical Times and Gazette, 
August 4b, 1860 

To be had direct from the Author, 2) George street, 
Hano er square, Londou, W. 
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“THE NONCONFORMIST. 


APPROACHING TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 


LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


In order that a complete ani early report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference and Soirée of the LIBERA. 
TION SOCIETY may appear in the columns of the Von- 
conformist, its publication will be postponed from 
Wednesiay, the 3rd, to Thursday, the 4th of May. 

18 Bouverte Srreet, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


The FREE CHURCHES of LONDON and CHRISTIAN 
WORK. 


Under the above heading a Series of Papers are being 
published in the Nonconformist Newspaper, with a view 
to furnish illustrative examples of the Missionary Opera- 
tions carried on by many of the Free Churches of the 
Metropolis, and$ as far as information can be obtained 
a general survey of their Christian work. 

The following have alrealy appeared, or will shortly 
be published : — 

Feb. 8, L—Introductory. 

Feb. 15, If.—*Surrey Chapel and its Institutions. 
(Rev. N. Halil, LL.B.) 
Feb. 22, I1I.—* Ditto ditto 

* The substance of these two articles has been reprinted 
na 12-pp. tract, and copies may be had of the publisher 
(Mr. A. Miall) for distribution, at 7s. 6d. per hundred. 

March 1, IV.—Bloomsbury Chapel and its Institutions. 
(Rev. W. Brock.) 

March 8, V.—St. Giles’s: its Poor and its Missions. 

March 15, VI.—Regent Square Church. (Rev. J, 
Hamilton, D.D.) 

March 22, VII.—Union Chapel, Islington. (Rev. Henry 
Allon.) 

March 22, VITT.—Spitalfie!.1s and its Missions. 

April 5, [X.—Metropolitan Labernacle. (Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon.) 
April 12, X.—Craven Cha (Rev. R. D. Wilson.) 
April 19, Xf.—Claylanis Chapel, Clapham road. 

(Rev. J. B. Brown, B.A.) 

April 26, X11.—Notting H1i!! and its Missions. 

May 3, X1IL.— Vitto. 

May 10, XLV.—Hare Court Chapel. (Rey. A. Raleigh, 

D.) 




















May 17, XV.—Bethnal Green and its Neighbourhood. 
May 24, XV1.—Camden Town, Kentish Town, and 
Hampstead. 
May 31, XVIT,—Westminster 
June 7, XVILL.—Whitechapel and Stepney. 
June 14, XIX.—Poplar, Li:metiouse, Shadwell, &c. 
June 21, XX. 
June 28, XXI.—Wesleyans, 
and Friends. 
July 5, XXII—Noncon‘ 
Work, City Missions, and T) 
July 12, XXIIL.—General Statisticsand Results. 
July 19, XXIV.— Deductions and Suggestions. 
The NONCONFORMIST is published every Wednesday 
afternoon, 
Price 5d. Stamped 6d. 
Published by ARTHUR Matt, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet 
street, E.C. 


United Presbyterians, 


s and Ragged School 
atre Services, 








N 


&c. and RAILWAY OFFICIALS. 
anecdotes. 

Muraay and Co., 15 Pa 
sellers aud railway bookstails 


Now ready, price Is. 6d. st 
URRAY and CO.’s BOOK of IN- 


FORMATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS, 
Illustrated with 


noster row; and all book- 


On the 15th May at all Libraries, in 8 vol>. 


WILD TIMES. 


A Tale of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 
T HE BALLOT. By J. S. M— 
see 
“THE READER” cf APRIL 29. 


i ARTIN TUPPER—The MAY 
NUMBER of PORTRAITS cf MEN of EMI- 
NENCE contains :—A |} it and Short 
Mr. Tupper; also of th: ishop of Lichfield and Sir 
William Logan. Twenty-tlree parts of this publication 
have now been issued, each containing three portraits 
and biographies of men of eminence in literature, 
science, and art. Priee 2s. 6j 
ALFRED W, 3 






Memoir of 


London: ETT, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. ’ sie ; 


RHIN. 


Just out, price 4s. 
GLEURS des BORDS du 
Par le Chevalier de CHAaTELAIN. 
Auteur des “ Perles d'Orient ** Epis et Bluets.” 
London: Rotanpr, 20 Berners street, W. 





etdes 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the Very Rey. the 
DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
This day, beautifully printei on toned paper, cloth an- 
tique, price 3s. 6d. 
y YRA SABBATICA: 
Poems for Sundays and Holydays. 
Govan. ‘ 
London: Hovnston an 


In a few days, 
Ray ELS and RESEARCHES in 
CRETE. By Captain Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.RS 
With Map, 12 full-pa a" toe 
and many head-piece a 
2 vols. Svo. £2. 
Joun Van Voo 
N the SPRING 1 
used with more )e: 
LIFE PILLS. They cle: 
hurtful, and produce 
of any chemist, 











Hymns and 
By Benjamin 


Vatent, 65 Paternoster row. 


Chromolithographic Views, 
t Vignette illustrations. 


1 Paternoster row. 


10 MEDICINE can be 
t confidence than PARR'S 
from the body all that is 

health aud comfort. May be had 











HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE 
of LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, and 
ART, for May, 1805, price 1s. 
CoNTENTS. 
1. The Maid of Orleans. 
2. On the Court of Fini Appeal. 
Part I.—Its Karly History. 
. The Singer’s Curse. From the German of Uhland. 
Agricultural Co-operative Stores. By a Suffolk Vicar. 
Tenauts at the Grange House. 
. The Parting Soul. Translated from the Spanish. 
By Archdeacon Churton. 
Three Years in the Inquisition at Lisbon in the 
XIXth Century. In Three Parts, IIL The Escape. 
Madonna of St. Roch. 
The Voleanos of Auvergne. 
Period of Volcanos. 
10. Bride of the Sun. 
11. Tand Myself. 
12. Talmudie Legends. 
13. On the Prologue of the Gosvel according to St. John. 
Rivinerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


By a Magistrate. 


ox ya co 


> 


In Two Parts. II. The 


ied 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 65), 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
‘ MAY. With Illustrations by Geoxce H. Tuomas 
and Grorce Du Maurier. 
ConTENTS. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Bock the Third—continued. 
Chapter V.—Mother Olishaw on her Guard. 
ViI—Midwinter in Disguise. 
eo Vil.—The Plot Thickens. 
Machinery and the Passions. 
The Keonomies of Country Life. 
Chapter [—Luitial. 
I!.—ne Stable and the Horse of all Work, 
» IIL—The Farm. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XXVIT.—Father and Sons. 
» XXVIILL—Rivalry. 
” XXIX.—Dush-tighting. 
Plague and Pestilence. 
The English Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. Part I. 
Modern Falconry. 
The Syrian Flute. 
Heroines and their Grandmothers. 
Sairn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
T HE ART JOURNAL. 
Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 

Principat CoNrrRiBuTors TO MAY PaRT. 
RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—The CESTUS of AGLATA. 
2, ATKINSON, J.B.—MULLER, ITTENBACH, and 

SETTEGAST, with Three Engravings from their 

Paintings. 


. HALL, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C.—J AMES MONTGOMERY 
with Three Illustrations. 
A WEEK at KILLAR- 


Armadale. 


” 


” 


=" 


~ 





NEY, with Six Engravings. 
. FAIRHOLT, F. W.— FACTS ABOUT FINGER 
RINGS, with Twenty-three Examples. 
Tue Line ENGRavINGs. 
D. MACLISE, R.A—The BALLAD SINGER, 
engraved by J. SrerPHENSON. 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—The LAKE of LUCERNE, 
engraved by R. WALLIs. 
3. J. H. FOLEY, R.A.—GOLDSMITH, engraved by G. 
STODART. 
Loudon: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 


pae VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
MAY 1, 1865. Price Oue Shilling. 
1, Our Convicts. 
2. Life at Rhodes, in Letters Home. 
Trouble at Thornhill. By the Author of “ Mertin 
Tobin.” 
Chapter VII.—Begone, Dull Care. 
pa VILl.—Coming Events Cast their 
dows before. 
9 IX.—Capiain Guest to the Rescue. 

A Holiday on the Border, By L. D. Fenton. 

. The Warden of Saint Briavels. A Legend of Tintern 
Abbey. By Willinm Gilbert, Author of ‘De 
Profuniis." 

Chapter 


ao 


_ 


nw 





Sha- 


Oe 


XL—A Meeting at the Hunchback's 
Cottage. 
XIL—Alicia Williams pleads her Cause 
with the Abbot Ambrosius. 
By R. Arthur Arnold. 


” 


. Strikes and Lock-outs. 
. Histoire de César. 

Social Science. 

The Education of Girls. 

Carlisle Memorial Refuge for Female Convicts. 

Ladies’ Medical College. 

10. Literature. 

London: Eminy Farrurcut, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square, and 83a Farringdon street. 

Warp, Lock, and Tyner ; and sold by all booksellers. 


CNIS 





On the 1st May, price 2s., will be published, 
No VILL. of 

THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; 
A JOURNAL OF 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 
CONTENTS. 

Jewish Conceptions of the Messiah. 

Religion and the Working Classes. 

The Writings of Felix Pecaut. 

The Influeuce of the Church of England on § oeiety. 

Jacob's Flight. 

Dale on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Religion in Denmark, 

Notices of Books. 

Keelesiastical Chronicle. 

To be had through any bookseller. Advertisements 

= publications for review should be sent to the pub- 

ishers. 

Loudon: Whitfield, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, W.C.; 
Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Gar- 
den, W.C.; and at 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh, 
Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester: Johuson and Rawson, 
Market street. 
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Ts 
RACTICAL GEOLOGY. —KING’s 
_ COLLEGE, LONDON.—Professor TENNAN 
F.G.S. will commence a COURSE of LECTURGY 
on FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 23th, at 9 o’cl - 
having special reference to the application of GEOLOGS 
to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE « 
AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will be contiong 
each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the gs; = 
hour. Fee, £1 lls. 6d. R. W. JELF, D _s Principal." 
ees CH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
J MALL —The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artis 
the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN yal 
mission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. ~ 





TORIPNTTTN .@ DATN@mba ) 2 
| o> rUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. The 81st Annual Kxhibilion is Now 
OPEN, at their GALLF RY, 53 PALL MALL, near § 
James's Palace. Daily from 9 till dusk. Admission rl 
Catalogue 61. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
kK COLOURS, The SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL EX 
HIBIVION is now open, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall 
East (close to the National Gallery), fro: Ning ti 
Dusk. Admittance ls, Catalogue, 6d. R 

GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary, 
Pesern INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBLTION, 1865. 


Under the Special Patrounge of Her MAJESTY the 
QUEEN, 








THE EXHIBITION 


WILL BK OPENED 
o> 
TUESDAY, 9m OF MAY, 
BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 


The State Ceremonial to be observed on this occasion 
will include a Grand Musical Performance, with a Band 
and Chorus of a Thousand Performers. 

On the Open'ng Day Season Ticket holders only cap 
be almitted. . 

Season Tickets on Sale at the office, 
street, Dublin. 

Lady's or Gentleman's Ticket ........£2 2 0 
Child's under 12 Years ......... ecore lL 1 0 
HENRY PARKINSON, Comptroller. 

10th April, 1865. 

Arrangements for Return and Excursion Tickets on 
all the railways to the Exhibition, at Redaced Rates, 
are in progress, 


[> TERNATIONAL REFORMATORY 

EXHIBITION of the PRODUCTS of INDUS. 
TRIAL SCHOOLS, Reformatories, Refuges, &c., at home 
ani abroad. 

The EXHIBITION will be held at the AGRICUL. 
TURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, and will be open to the 
public for one week, from FRIDAY, the 19:h, to 
THURSDAY, the 25th of May. 

The Institutions of the folloving countries will take 
part in the Exhibition :— 


112° Grafton 









England. Ttaly. 
Scotland. Malta. 
Ireland Netherlands, 
Austria. Portugal. 
Baden. Prussia. 


Saxony. 
Canada. Switzerland. 
Egypt. United States. 
France. Wurtemburg. 
Hanover. &e. &e. 
[ IS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE 
J of WALES will OPEN the INTERNATIONAL 
REFORMATORY EXHIBITION at th 


AGRICULTU- 
RAL HALT, Istington, ata PUBLIC ¢ 


Belgium. 








-REMONTAL, 
on FRIDAY, the 19:h of May, at 3 o’elock. 

Tickets, 53. each ; Numbered Stul!s (with right of ad- 
mission to the Exhibition throughout the week), 10s. 6d. 
May be had at the usual agents; at the Hail; aud atthe 
Office, 26 Suffolk street, Pall Mall East. 








TT FRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Managers, Messrs. 1). Paccoxer and F, B. Cuat 
TERTON. 

Triumphant and unprecedented succes: of the pro ine- 
tion of Milton's Mask of “ Comus."—Vide Public Press. 

To-morrow, Monday, May Ist, Tuesday, Muy 2nd, 
and Saturday, May 6th, will be performed Macklin’s 
comedy of the MAN of the WORLD. Sir Percinax 
Macsycophant, Mr. Phelps—Wedneslay, May 38rd, 
Thursday, May 4th, and Friday, May 5t, 2 new ant origi- 


nal Play in five acts, by Mr. Eimund Faleoner, will 
be produced, entitled LOVE'S ORDEAL; ov, the Old 
and New Régime. Principal characie’s by Messrs. 


Walter Lacy, E. Phelps, Edmund Falconer, H. Sinclau, 
A. Raynor, G. Belmoie, Fitzjames; Mrs, Herman Vezin, 
Mrs. H. Vandenhotf, Miss R. jleclereq. jand Miss C. 
Weston. To conclud with, each evening, Milto.’s 
Mask of COMUS. ? 

The Scenical and Spectacular effects, designed and 
painted by Mr. Wm. Beverley. The general action of the 
Mask directed by Mr. Robert Roxby. The cast of the 
characters includes s»me of the principal me.nbers of 
the company,—to wit, Mr. Walter Lacy ani Mrs. Herman 
Vezin. To give due effect to the Iyrical aud musical 
portions of the Mask, engagements have been formed 
with Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. H. Draytoa, Miss Poole, 
and Miss Augusta Thompson, who are supporied 
by a choir of fifty voices und an increased orchestra, 
to be conducted by Mr. Barnard, [arp aceompaniments 
arranged and performed by Mr. Frederick Ciatterton. 





The masks and decorative farnitxre and symbols 
designed from class cal authoritits by Mn it. W- 
Keene 


The Bacchanalian dances and revel rout arranged 
and directed by Mr, Cormack. 

Doors open at half-past six, perfurminces to com- 
mence at seven. Box office open from ten till five 
daily. 
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Just published, price 5s. 
D BY SPECIAL PERMIS-ION TO THE 
DET HON. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
. BART., MP. 


SONGS 
LOVE AND DEATH. 


By GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 


London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
WEALE'S SERIES. 
OMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION 
) FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for THOSE WILO 
HAVE NEGLECTED the STUDY of GRAMMAR. By 
Justin BRENAN Fourteenth Edition, price Ls. 
«A most useful work, worthy of attentive study.”"—~— 
Parthenon. 
« aAwork that will profit alike the scholar and un- 
learned. It is earefully aud tersely written."—Znglish 
Journal of Education. 
London: Virrv BRrorwers and Co,, Amen corner. 
Cloth, 28. 64. 2 
MANUAL of BRITISII and 
FOREIGN PLANTS, consisting of the Latin and 
English names of those likely to co.ne tefore the Botani- 
eal Student, with ote By Leo. il. 
GRINDON. 
London: F. Prran, 20 Paternoster row, EC, 














2-ul information. 


a ERS eae 7 ganas 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. Grrxpon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpouny 


mthly Parts. 
- Parts I. to X. now ready 


The work can be had complete in cloth, price 63. 61. 


London: F. Prvman, 20 Paternoster BC. 
ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to *‘ Temple Bar,” “ Ouce a Week," 


“Chambers’s Journal,” &e. By Lewis Hor M.A. 
With Two Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilber:. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, .C. 


row. 


Now ready, boards, price 1s. 64. 


iil, 


Demy ito. cloth, price 7«. 


1. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development, 
according to MM. D’Arpeutigny anl Desbarrolles, 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of nands of living celebrities 
and hands representative of national characteristics 
and peculiarities. By Ricuarp Beamisu, F.K.S., &e., 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.” 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.c, 








BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. 43. 
Now ready, 1,100 pages, price £1 10s. 
GENERAL INDEX (Chronologically 
and Alphabetically arranged) to all the DOCU- 
MENTS contained in the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
STATE PAPERS. Vols. 1 to 42, from 1373 to 1853, by 
Epwarp Heris.er, Librarian aud Keeper of the 
Papers, Foreign Otlice. 
Wittiam Riveway, Piccadilly, and all booksellers. 
N.B.—The subsequent volumes are in active prepara- 
tion, and the work will shortly be brought down to the 
latest date. 


Now ready, price 30s., bound in cloth. 


RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Y\.). 42, for the Years 1852-3. Com- 

piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. Also, Vol. 43, containing a Chrono- 


logical and Alphabetical Index to the first 42 volumes. 

Price 30s. 
WILLIAM 

Booksellers. 


tipeway, 169 Piveadiily, W., and all 





NEW VOLUME of the ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Just published, in 8vo., price 18.. 
x ATTY * —— : 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; a Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 
Year 1364; being the Second Volume of an improved 
Series, 

The following critiques upon the volume for 1863 have 
been selected from a number of favourable notices :— 

“This is the first of a new and improved series, upon 
Which a most favourable judgment may be pronounced. 
The value of a bouk of this kind cannot be over-esti- 
mated.”—Press. 

“There is abundant assurance about the manner and 
method of its arrangement to prove that persons well up 
in literature have been em; loyed to put it together, the | 
result of which is, that as a work of reference it will be 
invaluable."—Bell's Messenger. 

“To its ingwovet form the Annual Register wiil b® 
Welcome toall who wish for a good and trustworthy 





“Lorp Bury’s WORK WELL DESERVES ATTENTION.” —“ EDINBURGH REVIEW,” NEW NUMBER. 


Viscount BURY’S EXODUS of the WEST- 
ERN NATIONS, 2 vols. 8vo., is now 


ready at all Booksellers and at every Inbrary. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 














Now ready, feap. 4to., beautifully printed, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By Major W. B. LUMLEY, 


Author of “The Ironsides: a Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 


CONTENTS. 


1. A LAMENT for the Late PRINCE CON- | 10. MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT. 


OURED MEMORY of RICHARD COB- 


7. RELIGION a la MODE. 
DEN. 


8 STANZAS to SAINT ANNE, 
% ITALY. 
The little Sonata styled “ The Adieu” has been set to an air composed by the Author, the Music 
of which is appended to this work, 


EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 


SORT. | 11. The LAND'S END, CORNWALL. 
2. The VICTIM of FASHION. } 12. ELLENBEL, 
3. The MOTHER’S PRAYER. | 13. The ADIEU. 
4. The MARATHON of the EAST. | 14. VOLUNTEERING. 
5. VIVE et SEMPER SPERO. 115. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 
6. The LAST REQUEST. 16. A TRIBUTE to the LOVED and HON- 


London : 











[EDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HUNTING SKETCHES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
[Reprinted from The Pall Mall Gazette.} 
CHAPMAN HALI, 193 





IM} 


and Piccadilly. 





Immediately, in crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


CHARACTERS and CRITICISMS. 


By JAMES HANNAY, 

Author of “Essays from The Quarterly Review,” “Singleton Fontenoy,” &e., &e. 
Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSITALL, and CO. 





MR. TRISTRAM’S BOOK ON THE HOLY LAND. 
In the press will be published very shortly. 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 


A JOURNAL of TRAVEL in PALESTINE UNDERTAKEN with SPECIAL 
REFERENCE to its PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 
By the Rey. II. B. TRISTRAM, M.A. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 





On the 15th May will appear No. I. of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 











record of the past year.”—Aeader. 

_ “The ‘History of England’ has been transformed 

into @ continuous narrative from a mere abridgment of 
Hansard, and the notices of fureign countries are as | 
careful as ever.”"—Spectator. | 
“This, the latest volume, presents many improve- | 
ments Of great value to all who take an interest | 
in the affairs of nations.”—Daily News. | 
London : Rryinerons, Waterloo place; and the other | 
proprietors, | 
= = ~ 

‘T. OUEN DOCKS, PARIS.—LIST of 

PRIZEHOLDERS.—The BUILDER of FRIDAY 
will contain a Report of the Council of the Art Union of | 
London in full, and Official List 
Views, Plan of Details of the New Docks of St. Ouen, 
Paris, with various importont articles, aud ail the Art 
News of the Week.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and | 
all newsmen, | 


of Prizeholders—Fne | Seymour, Mr. Antuony T'rotiope, and the Hon. Lercesrer 
/among the Contributors to No. I. 


The object of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is to become an organ for the unbiased ex- 
pression of many and various minds on topics of general interest in Politics, Literature, 
Philosophy, Science, and Art. Each contribution will have the gravity of an avowed responsi- 
bility. Each contributor in giving his name will not only give an earnest of his sincerity, but 
will claim his privilege of perfect freedom of opinion unbiased by the opinions of the editor or of 
fellow contributors. The first number will open with a New Story by Mr. Anthony Trollope 

which will be continued through the first 16 numbers of the REVIEW. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW will be published on the 1st and 15th of every 
month, price 2s. 


Mr. Watrer Bacenot, GeorGe Ensor, Dr. W. UH. Russet, Lord Epwarp 
Warren will be 


Office, 193 Piccadiily. 
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13 GreaT MARLKC ROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondenc? and Family Papers 
in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A.; Francis 
Wedgwood, Esq, C. Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.1.S.; Miss 
Wedgwood, and other authentic sources ; with an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in Kngiand. 
By Exiza METeyaRp. 
Dedicated by Permission to the Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, Ciancellor of the Exchequer. 

Vol. L., 8vo., is now ready, with Portrait and upwards 
of 100 illustrations, price 21s., elegantly bound. The 
work will be completed in one more volume. 

“ This is the ‘Life of Wedgwoo1’ to the expected ap- 
pearance of which I rc ferred at Burslem.”—Z.ztract from 
a Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone. 

“In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the 
very noblest contributions to the history of the ceramic 
art ever published. We place it at once and permanently 
—this record of ‘The Life of Josiah Wedgwood ’—side 
by side with ‘Bernard Palissy’s Memoirs,’ and with 
* Benvenuto Collini’s Autobiography.’ An abundance of 
rare and very precious materials is here admirably put 
together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of 
Miss Meteyard. A more conscientious discharge of the 
delicate and responsible duties devolving upon the bio- 
grapher of a really great man has not been witnessed, 
we believe, since the days of Boswell, the greatest of all 
biogrephers."—Sun. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 
LIE Cocurane, M.P. 2 vols. 

** Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining 
volumes of studies from history. They are lively reading. 
‘My aim,’ he says, ‘has been to depict events generally 
known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.’ 
Mr. Cochrane has been quite successful in carrying ont 
this intention. The work is a study of the more inter- 
esting moments of history—what, indeed, the author 
himself calls it, ‘ Historic Pictures.’ ""—TZimes, April 24. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 5s. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


Tuornpeury. 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 21s. bound. ° 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 
SEPOLIS. By J. Ussuer, Esq., F.R.G.S, Royal 
8vo., with numerous beautiful Coloured Illustrations. 

LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 
By Mrs. Ottrnanr. Cheup Edition, 5s. bound, with 
Portrait. 

The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 

Also, in May. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 


Count Marrer. 2 vo's. 8vo. 

YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. Bythe Rey. A. G. L'Esrranae, B.A,, 
of xeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo., with 
Illustrations. 15s, 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 


ABROAD. By Lord EvsraceCecit. 1 vol, 8vo. Lis. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady 


EmiLy Poxsonpy, Author of “The Discipline of 
Life,” &e. 3 vols. 

LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of * John and J,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 

“This book is a very good one; there is real beauty in 
the tule of * Lisabee’s Love Story’ a tale so simple and 
idyllic in its nature that the Laureate himself might 
have uttered it in verse as companion to the ‘ Dora’ and 
‘Gardener's Daughter,’ the ‘ Enoch Arden’ and ‘The 
Aylmer'’s Field.’"—Zraminer. 

The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 
** At least not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed 
Fruitful in further thought ani deed.”—TZennyson. 
CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the 
Author of “ High Church,” “ Owen,” ** Mattie,” &e. 
3 vols. 

*Thisstory is cleverly told and is very original. It can 
searcely fail to be read with thoughtful interest.” 
—Athenxum, 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 1 yol. 

“A more charming story to our taste has rarely 
been written.”—TZimes. 

BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols, 

“None of Miss Kavanagh's novels that we are ac- 
quaiutel with equals this in graceful writing, skilful 
elaboration of plot, or sustained dignity of moral tone.” 
—Exvamine. 

SHATTEREDIDOLS. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
M. Bettew. Third Edition. 3 yo's. 
Also, just ready. 
A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. 


ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 


Geonce MacDonacp, M.A., Author of David Elgiu- 
brod,” &c. 3 vols. 








HATCHARD AND CO,s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Nineteenth Edition. 


The HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. By Mrs. SHERwoop. 3 vols. 12mo. 
eluth, 5s. each. 

By the same Author. 


The GOLDEN GARLAND of INESTI- 


MABLE DELIGHTS. 12mo. cloth 6s, 


The MIRROR of MAIDENS in the 
DAYS of GOOD QUEEN BESS. 12mo. cloth és. 

The HISTORY of HENRY MILNER: 
a Little Boy who was not Brought up according to 
the Fashions of this World. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, 
Vol. 1, 53.; Vols. 2 and 3, 6s. each. 

The HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN: 
a Sequel to “The Life of Henry Milner.” 12mo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. A Tale. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 

VICTORIA. 12mo,, 4s. 

The LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo. cloth, 

LEILA ; or, the Island. By Miss A. 


F. TytLer. Ninth Edition. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LEILA in ENGLAND: a Continua- 
tion of * Leila; or, the Island.” Seventh Edition. 
Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LEILA at HOME: a Sequel to “‘ Leila 


in England.” Fourth Edition. fcap.cloth, 4s. 6d, 


MARY and FLORENCE; or, Grave 
and Gay. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN : 
Fifth Edition. Feap. cloth, 6s. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler'’s writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She 
has taken a just position between the Rationalism of the 
last generation and the Puritauism of the present, while 
the perfect nature and true art with which she sketches 
from juvenile life, show powers which might be more 
ambitiously displayed, but Caunot be better bestowed.’ — 
Quarterly Review. 

By the same Author. 
COMMON SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS. 


Fourth Edition. Feap. sewed, 1s. 


The WOODEN WALLS of OLD 
ENGLAND; or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By 
MarGarert Fraser TyTLer. Containing Biographies 
of Lord Rodney, Earls Howe and St. Vincent, Lords 
de Saumarez, Nelson, and Collingwood, Sir Sydney 
Smith, and Viscount Exmouth. Second Edition. 
Feap. cloth, 3s. Gd. 

By the same Author. 


TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
Containing Biographies of Wallace, Bruce, Edward 
the Black Prince, Joan of Are, Richard Cour de Lion, 
Prince Charles Stuart, Buonaparte, Sobieski, Kiag of 
Poland, Peter the Great, Washington, Heury de 
Larochejaquelein, Hofer, and Wellington. New 
Edition. Complete in 1 vol. foap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ROME for YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. Haminron Gray. With 
numerous Wood Engiavings. Second kd tion, cor- 
rected, 1 vo'. 12mo. cloth, 6a, 

“Avery ingenious attempt to bring the recent dis- 
cov. ries of the critical school into working competition 
with the miserable Golismitis ani Pinnocks of our 
youth." — Christian Remembrance-. 

“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is 
admirably calculated to awaken and sustain the atten- 
tion.”"—Athen® im. 

By the same Author. 


The EMPERORS of ROME from 
AUGUSTUS to CONSTANTINE: being a Continu- 
ation of the History of Rome. 1 vol. 12mo., with 
lilusiratious, 6s. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of 
the best histories of the Romau Empire for children and 
young people which Las come under our notice.’"— 
Athenwum. 

** It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well- 
arranged summary of facts, pointed by frequent but 
brief refleciions. . . . The book is a very good compen- 
dium of the Imperial History, primarily designed for 
children, but usefal for all.""—Spectator. 

“Tt would bs an erroneous impression to convey of 
this voiume, that it is written solely for s:hools and 
children. In reality it is an abridgment tar more likely 
to be useful to grown-up persons, who can reflect upon 
the working of general laws, and make their own observ- 
ations upon men and things. A striking characteristic 
of the book is the impartiality of its political tone and 
its high moral feeling."—Evaminer. 

Eleventh Edition, 

EXTRACTS from the RELIGIOUS 
WORKS of FENELON, Archbishop of Cambray. 
Translated from the French by Miss MaRsHAuL, 
with Portrait. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

HOME EDUCATION. 
Seventeenth Edition, feap. cloth, price 33. 


HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of 
RARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCI- 
PLINE. 

“TI think I may say that, of all the men we meet with, 
nine paris of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful 
or not, by their education.’ —Locke. 


London; HATCHARD and Co., 187 Piccadilly, 
Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


A 





—$—$—$—___, 
NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth 
j : 


price £1 11s. 6d. 
The HILLYARS and the BURTONs, 


A Story of Two Families By Henry K 
3 ilies. y iN 
Author of “ Austin Elliot,” “* Ravenshoe,” _ 





This day, crown 8yvo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


CAWNPORE. By G. oO. Trevelyan 
Author of “The Competition Wallah.” Illustrate, 
with a Plan of Cawnpore and two Kngravings fror 
Photographs of the Burial-ground and the Well. 
Tue History is drawn from authentic aud in many 
cases from new sources. 7 





This week, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The COAL QUESTION: an Inqui 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and tha 
Probable Exhaustion of Our Coal Mines. By w 
STANLEY JEvons, M.A., Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London. ; 





This day is published, a New Edition, crown 8vo0. 

price 12s. 6d, 7 
WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical Illustrations of H story, Ethnology, and Geo- 
graphy. With a Map showing the settlements of 
the Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the 
British Isles anid Northe.n France, By the Rev. 
Isaac TayLor, M.A. ¥ 





This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALA- 
TIANS. A Rev.sed Text, with Notes and Disserta- 
tions. By J. D. Licnrroor, D.D. Hulsean Pr)~ 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 








Compietion of Dr. VAUGHAN'’S NEW WORK on the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES. 


THE 


CHURCH OF THE WORLD, 


BEING THE THIRD SERIES OF 
The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYs, 
Is th's day published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 43. 6d. 
Also, receutly published, 
Series I.—The CHIIURCH of Je RUSALEM 
* IL—The CHURCH of the GENTILES. 
Feap. 8yo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. each 


MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
The HOLY LAND. 2 vols. demy 
8vo., with Steel Engravings and woodcuts, 243, 
[This day. 
CuapMaNn and Har, 193 Piccailly. 


The COMMONWEALTH of FLO- 


RENCE. A History of Four Centuries. Vols I, 
and IL, demiy 8vo., 30s. [ This day. 
Cuapman and [atr, 193 Picea lilly. 





Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE'S NEW WORK. 
The HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
GREAT. Vols. V. ani VI., price 40s., completing 
the work with Portraits and Maps, are now ready. 
Cnarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


The LIFE of CARL MARIA VON 
WEBER. Fromthe German of Baron Max Maria 
vou Weber. By J. Patarive Simpson. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 228. 

Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








Mr. ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition, 
in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, With a Photographic Portrait 
of Mr. Browning. [Yow ready. 
Cuarman and Hatz, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 handsome 
volume, 8vo., with a Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 18s. 


THE WEDGWOODS: 
BEING 
ALIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
With Notices of his Works and their Produc- 
tions—Memoirs of the Wedgwood and Other 
Families—and a History of the Early Potteries 
of Staffordshire. 
By LLEWELLYNN JeEwrrt, F.S.A., &c. 
London: Virtue, broraers, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





Now ready, 3rd Edition, feap. cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 
THE WIFE’S TRIALS. 
A TALE. 


By Emma JANE WORBOISE, 
Author of “Life of Dr. Arnold,” ‘*Campion Court,” 
“The Lilli: gstones,” “ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c. 
London: Vigtue, Bao: 2Rs, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 
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